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A  BOY'S  TRIALS  AND  TRIUMPHS, 


CHAPTER  I. 
Philip's  Fourth  of  July. 


UCII  a  glorious   morning! 
The  sun  was  not  a  moment 
behind  time  as  set  down  in 
^  the  almanac  for  his  rising ; 
he  was  up  bright  and  early, 
as  if  he  had  a  world  of  busi- 
ness to  attend  to,  and  meant 
to  lose  no  time  in  doing  it. 
He  sent  a  shower  of  his  golden  arrows 
into  the  midst  of  a  few  loitering  clouds, 
(3) 
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and  put  them  to  flight,  leaving  no  dark 
speck  to  mar  the  brightness  of  the  clear 
blue  sky.  Next,  he  glanced  sharply  in 
among  the  tree  tops,  rousing  up  his  fea- 
thered orchestra  to  change  the  twitter- 
ings with  which  they  had  been  amusing 
their  little  birdlings,  into  a  full  burst  ot 
glad  song,  by  way  of  salutation  to  his 
majesty.  Then  he  awoke  the  sweet 
south  wind  that  had  been  stealthily 
taking  a  nap  in  the  depths  of  the  forest, 
and  sent  it  to  play  hide  and  seek  among 
the  dewy  clover  blossoms,  and  to  scatter 
their  fragrance  abroad  on  the  waking 
world.  And  then  he  busied  himself  with 
giving  sundry  finishing  touches  to  the 
bright  picture  which  nature  had  painted 
in  such  glowing  colors ;  he  threw  a  gleam 
of  gold  over  the  green  fields ;  brought 
out  into  more  vivid  bloom  every  flower 
and  shrub;  and  turned  into  diamonds 
and  pearls  the  dew  drops  with  which 
night  had  plentifully  sprinkled  the  whole 
landscape. 
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0  yes,  the  sun  was  wondrously  busy 
this  fine  morning.  One  would  think 
that  he  knew  it  was  the  Fourth  of  July, 
and  had  resolved  to  make  the  day  as  long 
and  as  beautiful  as  he  possibly  could. 

But,  early  as  he  was,  he  found,  on 
looking  into  a  certain  corn-field  that 
skirted  the  road,  that  one  was  up  and  at 
work  before  him — a  long  time  before,  to 
judge  by  the  great  heaps  of  weeds  piled 
up  here  and  there  among  the  rows,  where 
a  hoe  was  busily  wielded  by  hands  that 
made  up  in  activity  what  they  lacked  in 
size  and  strength.  For  it  was  a  boy  that 
was  at  work  among  the  corn,  a  slight 
little  fellow,  of  some  twelve  or  thirteen 
years;  and  he  worked  with  a  will  at 
"weeding  out"  and  "hilling  up;"  not 
hurriedly,  slurring  over  half  his  task, 
nor  with  sullen  slowness,  because  this 
was  a  holiday ;  but  with  patient,  willing 
industry,  that  carried  him  along  the 
rows  in  less  time  than  you  would  believe 
possible,  considering  how  thoroughly  his 
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work  was  done.  He  paused  a  moment 
as  the  sunbeams  reached  the  field,  and, 
resting  on  the  hoe  with  one  hand,  dashed 
the  hair  back  from  his  brow,  and  gazed 
thoughtfully  at  his  work,  and  at  what 
still  remained  to  be  done,  whistling  softly 
the  while  in  a  rather  doleful  way. 

"  So  late  already,"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self, "  and  I'm  not  so  far  ahead  as  I 
thought  for." 

Yet,  even  as  he  spoke,  the  shade  of 
discontent  vanished  from  his  face ;  his 
grey  eyes  brightened  &s  they  wandered 
from  the  scene  of  his  labor,  and  beheld 
the  fresh  beauty  of  the  morning,  all  na- 
ture seeming  jubilant  with  life  and  glad- 
ness. Gazing  around  for  a  moment, 
with  a  look  of  eager  delight,  he  bent 
again  to  his  task  as  cheerfully  as  before. 

A  burst  of  music,  louder,  more  exult- 
ant than  the  birds'  blithest  lays,  suddenly 
filled  the  air.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  came, 
and  presently  an  omnibus  with  gaily 
decked  horses  dashed  up  the  road,  con- 
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veying  the*  village  musicians,  who  were 
giving  out  "Hail,  Columbia,"  on  their 
various  instruments  in  their  grandest 
style.  In  quick  succession  followed  a 
number  of  carriages  and  wagons,  filled 
with  the  young  folks  of  the  village. 
They  were  going  to  a  grove  half  a  mile 
distant,  where  "the  Fourth"  was  to  be 
celebrated  with  all  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies. Some  of  the  boys  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  boy  at  work  in  the  corn-field,  and 
immediately  there  was  a  chorus  of  jeer- 
ing exclamations. 

"See  the  miser — working  on  the 
Fourth  of  July!"  "There's  the  chap 
that  never  has  a  holiday!"  "Scrape 
and  save — that's  all  he  lives  for!" 
<•  Hallo,  old  fellow!  got  most  fips  and 
levies  enough  laid  by  yet?"  "Three 
groans  for  Phil  Scrape !"  They  had 
stopped  the  wagon  while  uttering  these 
taunts,  and  their  laughter  and  groans 
were  echoetl  from  the  vehicle  next  in 
line,  which  was  crowded  with  young 
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girls.  Philip's  cheeks  flushed  with  an- 
ger. He  drew  himself  up  proudly,  and 
looked  fiercely  at  the  boys,  then  con- 
temptuously at  the  rude  girls,  one  of 
whom  leaned  forward,  and  cried  out  in 
a  shrill  voice,  "  Say,  miser,  how  much 
are  you  worth  by  this  time  ?" 

"  Yes,  how  much?"  chimed  in  half  a 
dozen  voices. 

"  More  than  any  of  you — more  than 
all  of  you,  silly,  good-for-nothing  set," 
answered  the  boy,  flashing  a  glance  of 
proud  defiance  at  his  tormentors. 
'  "  Of  course,  you're  worth  more  than 
us,  such  a  miser  as  you  are,  working  and 
saving  all  the  time."  And  then  there 
was  another  burst  of  derisive  laughter, 
checked  abruptly,  as  it  would  seem,  and 
a  clear,  earnest  voice  spoke  like  one  ac- 
customed to  be  obeyed : 

"Hush,  girls  !  papa  thinks  very  highly 
of  Philip  Hartley:  he  is  such  a  good 
boy  to  his  mother."  f 

Philip  heard  the  words,  and  guessed 
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who  was  the  speaker,  even  before  she 
turned  her  face  towards  him,  with  a 
pleasant  smile  and  bow,  as  the  vehicles 
drove  on.  His  flashing  eyes  grew  dim 
as  he  lifted  his  old  straw  hat,  and  held 
it  in  his  hand  until  the  wagon  had  van- 
ished from  view.  To  be  so  kindly  noticed 
by  the  village  belle — to  hear  that  Colonel 
"Williard,  the  great  man  of  the  place, 
thought  so  highly  of  him — ah  !  was  not 
that  a  sufficient  recompense  for  the  ma- 
licious taunts  of  those  rude  boys  and 
girls  ?  A  smile  of  satisfaction  wreathed 
the  boy's  lips  as  he  resumed  his  work 
with  even  more  than  his  former  ardor. 
How  dexterously  he  plied  that  terrible 
hoe,  making  sad  havoc  among  the  luck- 
less weeds  that  had  so  long  held  undis- 
turbed possession  of  dilatory  Farmer 
Bell's  cornfield,  that  they  probably 
thought — if  they  thought  about  it  at  all 
— they  had  a  sort  of  pre-emption  claim 
on  the  premises. 

It  was  not  until  after  another  hour's 
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steady  work  that  Philip  took  time  to 
rest,  and  to  eat  some  of  the  cold  pota- 
toes and  bread  and  butter  which  he  had 
brought  in  a  little  basket,  to  serve  both 
for  his  breakfast  and  dinner.  Then  once 
more  to  work,  regardless  of  the  increas- 
ing heat  of  the  sun,  and  only  pausing, 
now  and  then,  to  wipe  the  perspiration 
from  his  face,  or  to  cast  a  wistful  glance 
towards  the  grove  that  stretched  its  green 
arms  so  invitingly  in  the  distance.  From 
its  dark  shade  how  cheerily  sounded  the 
shouts  of  the  gay  crowd  assembled  there : 
the  sudden  roll  of  the  drum,  the  shrill 
scream  of  the  fife,  mellowed  by  the  dis- 
tance, often  set  the  boy's  heart  bounding 
with  quickened  motion,  and  he  would 
sigh  wearily  as  he  bent  again  to  his  task. 
From  time  to  time  some  of  that  unlucky 
class  who  are  "always  too  late,"  came 
hurrying  along  on  their  way  "  to  see  the 
Fourth."  Some  passed  our  industrious 
worker  with  indifference;  some  smilingly 
stopped  and  asked  him  pleasant  questions 
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about  his  work,  why  he  was  not  at  the 
pic-nic,  etc. ;  but  not  a  few  made  ill-na- 
tured remarks,  loud  enough  for  him  to 
hear.  The  boy  kept  on,  apparently  un- 
moved by  all ;  but  the  trembling  lip  and 
burning  cheek  showed  how  keenly  all 
were  felt.  He  was  just  finishing  his 
task  when  a  group  of  boys,  mostly  oldjer 
than  himself,  came  by.  One  hailed 
Philip  with  a  boisterous  shout : 

"  Hallo,  old  fellow  !  Don't  you  ever 
get  tired  of  working,  say?" 

Philip  looked  up  and  answered  in  the 
same  tone :  "  Don't  you  ever  get  tired  of 
idling,  say?" 

u  To  be  sure  I  do,  and  scoldings  enough 
I  get  for  my  laziness;  but  what's  the 
use  ?  I  can't  set  to  work." 

"You've  got  that  job  done  up  nice," 
said  another. 

"That's  so.  I  thought  your  father 
meant  to  grow  weeds  in  that  field  instead 
o£  corn,  Joe?" 

"  Well,  you  see  he  left  that  field  for 
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me  to  attend  to;  he's  always  trying  to 
get  me  to  work,  but,  gracious  !"  A  lazy 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  finished  the  sen- 
tence. 

"How  much  money  you  must  be 
making,  Phil ;  I'd  like  to  know  where 
you  keep  your  strong  box?" 

"!S"ot  at  the  tavern!"  replied  Philip, 
looking  up  archly. 

A  chorus  of  laughing  shouts  told  that 
his  companions  "  saw  the  point."  Then 
one  and  all  began  to  coax  Philip  to  go 
to  the  celebration.  They  had  been 
"there,"  and  were  going  back  directly: 
the  best  part,  the  dinner  and  the  fun, 
were  to  come  yet — so  far  it  had  been 
mostly  speech-making.  Philip  had  bet- 
ter go  home  and  dress,  and  then  go  witn 
them.  But  Philip,  resisting  all  impor- 
tunities, took  up  his  empty  basket,  and 
turned  away. 

"Well,  go  along,  miser;"  "much  good 
your  money  will  do  you  !"  These,  and 
similar  shouts,  reached  Philip's  ears  as 
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he  hurried  on,  pausing  not  until  he  had 
gained  the  shelter  of  a  clump  of  hushes. 
Behind  these  he  threw  himself  down, 
and  burst  into  a  passion  of  angry  tears. 
Poor  boy  !  tired  and  somewhat  hungry, 
his  high  spirit  resenting  alike  the  scorn 
and  the  pity  of  which  he  was  the  ohject, 
this  meeting  with  the  boys  had  filled  his 
cup  to  overflowing.  Becoming  calmer, 
at  length  he  resumed  his  way  across  lots 
to  a  meadow,  where  wild  strawberries, 
red  and  juicy,  nestled  cosily  among  their 
dark  green  leaves.  These  he  began  to 
gather,  with  an  energy  that  promised 
soon  to  fill  his  basket.  We  will  leave 
him  thus  employed,  while  we  learn  some- 
thing of  his  history. 


CHAPTER  II. 
A  Glance  at  the  Past. 


\  OUR  years  before  the  time  that 
r  story  opens  the  father  of 
I  Philip  Hartley  was  one  of  the 
\  wealthiest  merchants  of  the  city 
of'B .  During  many  succes- 
sive years  he  had  enjoyed  the 
smiles  of  fortune ;  suddenly  al- 
most without  warning  they  were  with- 
drawn, and  he  found  himself  reduced  to 
poverty  by  the  failure  of  rash  specula- 
tions, into  which  he  had  entered  in  the 
full  expectation  of  reaping  immense 
gains.  Too  proud  to  remain  in  the  city 
under  his  altered  circumstances,  he  im- 
mediately made  preparations  for  begin- 
ing  a  new  career,  one  in  which  he  felt 
assured  he  would  realize  unalloyed  hap- 
piness. 
(14) 
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"  There  is  no  life  so  enviable  as  that 
of  a  farmer,"  he  said  to  his  wife.  "  The 
farmer  is  the  only  true  independent  man. 
His  investments  are  in  good  old  mother 
earth,  and  she  makes  no  niggardly  re- 
turns, or  ever  betrays  the  confidence 
placed  in  her.  Let  us  away  to  the 
country,  dear  wife,  were  we  can  forget 
the  feverish  excitement — the  perpetual 
changes  of  city  life,  and  bring  up  our 
little  ones  in  peace  and  innocence." 

To  the  country  they  accordingly  went. 
With  a  small  sum,  which  was  all  that 
remained  after  the  wreck  of  his  fortune, 
Mr.  Hartley  purchased  a  snug  farm,  and 
entered  with  zeal  on  the  life  of  an  agri- 
culturist. He  had  a  hundred  plans  for 
alterations  and  improvements,  plans 
which  might  fail  in  realizing  the  fortune 
he  expected  from  them,  but  which  would 
certainly  require  one  to  put  in  success- 
ful operation.  He  would  have  the  finest 
cattle,  the  choicest  fruit,  the  largest  crops 
in  the  state ;  he  would  show  the  plod- 
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ding  farmers,  who  were  content  to  follow 
in  the  same  beaten  track  year  after  year, 
what  could  he  done  in  their  business,  as 
in  any  other,  by  enterprise  and  a  liberal 
outlay.  He  forgot  that  his  many  enter- 
prises hitherto  had  proved  failures,  and 
that  in  a  business  of  which  he  was  en- 
tirely ignorant,  prudence  and  caution 
were  more  than  ever  requisite.  Mrs. 
Hartley  saw  with  alarm  his  reckless 
course  which  could  not  fail  but  produce 
fresh  troubles,  but  her  earnest  expostu- 
lations were  met  only  by  smiles  of  half 
pity,  half  amusement. 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  my  dear,  you  ladies  are 
always  timid  and  distrustful.  You  are 
the  true  conservatives,  but  in  this  age 
of  progress  we  cannot  afford  to  stand 
still.  Others  are  going  forward;  we 
must  go  forward,  and  see 'if  we  connot 
get  ahead  of  the  rest.  I  have  put  my 
hand  to  the  plough,  (that  is  not  figura- 
tive language  in  my  case,  you  know,) 
and  must  not  look  back.  I  feel  certain 
of  coming  out  ahead  of  my  neighbors. 
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"  Yes,  if  the  goal  be  beggary,"  thought 
the  anxious  wife,  but  she  said  no  more. 
She  knew  that  her  husband  was  a  man 
of  hobbies,  and  that  now  being  mounted 
on  a  fresh  one  he  was  bound  to  "  ride  at 
full  gallop." 

He  borrowed  money  at  high  interest 
for  the  purchase  of  improved  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  and  expensive 
manures;  he  tried  all  the  various  sys- 
tems with  which  gentlemen  farmers  con- 
trive to  amuse  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  their  pockets ;  but  the  enormous 
crops  so  confidently  expected  were  not 
forthcoming,  and  to  pay  oft'  the  debts, 
so  foolishly  contracted,  he  was  obliged 
to  part  with  some  of  his  highly  prized 
acres.  But  he  soon  reconciled  himself 
to  this  measure,  and  even  protested  that 
it  was  for  his  advantage. 

"  The  fact  was,  the  common  routine 
of  farming  was  a  bore.  The  dozen 
acres  that  remained  would  be  as  profi- 
table as  ten  times  as  many,  if  rightly 
managed." 
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"  If!"  said  his  wife  emphatically. 

"  I  shall  take  care  that  they  will  be. 
Fruit  is  the  most  profitable  crop  that  can 
be  raised  now-a-days.  Our  two  acre 
orchard  I  shall  enlarge ;  five  or  six  acres 
in  fruit  will  yield  a  nice  little  income. 
The  trees  planted  last  year  will  bear 
abundantly  in  three  years  more,  of  that 
the  nurseryman  positively  assured  me. 
He  has  others  which  will  be  in  full  bear- 
ing in  two  years ;  to  be  sure  the  price  is 
rather  high,  but  then  the  returns — yes, 
they  are  certainly  worth  the  risk." 

Mrs.  Hartley  ventured  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  family  could  subsist  com- 
fortably on  the  expectation  of  the  ulti- 
mate profits  of  fruit  culture;  but  was 
gravely  assured  that  one  acre  would 
grow  an  immense  quantity  of  "garden 
stuff,"  more  than  they  could  possibly 
use,  and  the  remainder  of  the  farm 
would  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
"bread  stuffs,"  and  would  also  afford 
pasturage  to  the  cows.  And  speaking 
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of  cows  reminded  the  sanguine  gentle- 
man that  the  three  they  had  were  mis- 
erable creatures :  one  of  the  choice  ani- 
mals lately  imported  would  be  worth 
more  for  butter-making  than  all  of  them. 
He  had  been  speaking  on  the  subject  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  village  store,  who 
would  take  all  the  butter  they  could 
spare.  Of  course,  this  scheme  was  to 
be  tried  without  delay.  The  village 
storekeeper  was  quite  willing  to  loan 
some  money,  and  get  a  mortgage  on  the 
little  farm ;  and  Mr.  Hartley  soon  had 
the  gratification  of  finding  himself  owner 
of  a  promising  young  orchard,  and  of  a 
prize  cow,  which  cost  him  more  than  he 
was  willing  to  acknowledge.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  cow  came  from  a  district 
where  "  a  mysterious  epidemic"  was  just 
then  prevalent  among  the  cattle.  A  few 
days  ended  her  life  and* her  new  owner's 
hopes  of  immense  profits ;  and,  worse 
still,  two  of  the  other  cows  caught  the 
disease  and  shared  her  fate.  It  was  a 
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grievous  misfortune.  To  be  sure,  the  or- 
chard was  thriving,  and  Mr.  Hartley  was 
still  able  to  build  largely  on  that,  though 
the  present  prospect  was  anything  but 
enlivening. 

But,  alas  !  ere  the  time  came  to  realize 
or  disappoint  these  hopes,  that  change 
which  comes  sooner  or  later  to  all,  but 
which  enters  least  of  all  into  the  calcu- 
lations of  most  mortals,  was  at  hand. 
After  a  brief  illness,  Mr.  Hartley  was 
removed  from  the  busy  scenes  of  earth 
— his  wife  and  children  were  widowed 
and  fatherless.  At  the  last  he  saw  and 
bewailed  the  folly  by  which  those  dear 
ones  would  now  be  sufferers;  but  his 
true-hearted  wife  sought  only  to  allay 
his  apprehensions,  and  turn  his  thoughts 
from  the  cares  of  earth  to  those  immor- 
tal interests,  which  he  had  but  too  long 
neglected.  And  her  grief  was  lessened 
by  the  consoling  belief  that  he  was  pre- 
pared for  the  final  passage  from  time  to 
eternity,  by  the  efficacy  of  the  holy  sac^ 
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raments,  by  which  the  merits  of  his  cru- 
cified Redeemer  were  applied  to  his  soul. 

Scarcely  was  the  funeral  over  when 
Mr.  Wilson  pressed  for  payment  of  at 
least  a  part  of  the  sum  due  to  him.  The 
time  for  which  the  money  was  loaned 
had  nearly  expired,  and  if  half  the 
amount  was  not  then  paid,  he  was  at 
liberty,  by  the  terms  of  the-  mortgage, 
to  sell  the  place  as  soon  as  he  wished. 
So  sanguine  had  poor  Mr.  Hartley  been 
of  the  success  of  his  last  speculations ! 
The  startled  widow  had  no  means  of 
paying  this  unexpected  demand.  Over- 
whelmed with  grief  and  dismay,  she 
looked  at  the  three  little'  children  who 
had  gathered  beside  her  in  silent  sym- 
pathy, and  tears  started  afresh  as  she 
thought  of  her  inability  to  protect  them. 
By  a  strong  effort  recovering  her  com- 
posure, she  replied  sorrowfully,  yet  with 
some  haughtiness : 

"  Well,  sir,  you  will  act  according  to 
your  own  pleasure,  I  suppose,  *as  we 
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have  no  means  of  meeting  your  claim. 
Of  course  the  place  will  bring  much 
more  than  that  amount?" 

"  Not  so  much  as  you  may  imagine," 
was  the  cool  reply.  "  There  may  be  a 
hundred  dollars  or  so,  not  more,  I  think. 
Property  is  pretty  low  in  this  neighbor- 
hood just  now,  and  the  house  is  but  a 
poor  concern,  that  will  be  tumbling 
down  some  of  these  days,"  he  added, 
looking  round  with  affected  contempt 
on  the  old,  but  still  substantial,  building. 

"Before  Mrs.  Hartley  could  reply, 
Philip,  her  eldest  child,  stepped  forward, 
and  addressing  the  creditor,  in  a  man- 
ner that  commanded  attention,  asked 
for  time  to  pay  off  the  debt  by  degrees. 

"  "Who  will  undertake  to  pay  it  in  that 
way?"  asked  Mr.  Wilson,  dryly. 

"I  will,  sir." 

"  You!  You  are  not  much  over 
twelve  years,  I  imagine?  And  how 
many  years  do  you  think  it  would  take 
you  to  pay  such  a  sum — over  six  hun- 
dred dollars,  mind?" 
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"Not  many  years,"  replied  the  lad, 
confidently.  "  Give  me,  say  two  years, 
1  to  pay  the  debt." 

"Two  years!  you're  crazy,  young- 
ster!" cried  the  man,  with  a  coarse 
laugh.  "You  must  think  I  am  a  mo- 
nied  man,  to  be  able  to  do  without  such 
a  sum  all  that  time." 

"One  year,  then,"  said  Philip,  des- 
perately. "  Let  me  try  how  much  I  can 
raise  in  one  year,  and  surely,  sir,  if  in 
that  time  the  amount  is  nearly  paid,  you 
will  not  refuse  to  wait  a  little  longer  for 
the  balance." 

Mr.  Wilson  mused  for  a  time  in  si- 
lence. He  was  very  anxious  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  little  farm ;  it  was  he  who 
had  bought  the  part  which  Mr.  Hartley 
had  formerly  been  obliged  to  sell,  and 
he  had  long  coveted  the  remainder,  the 
orchard,  particularly,  which  he  knew 
would  be  valuable  in  a  few  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  had  hopes  of  being 
nominated  as  candidate  for  a  lucrative 
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office  at  the  fall  election,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  necessary  to  try  every  means 
of  making  himself  popular.  Turning 
the  little  family  out  of  doors  in  mid- 
winter, and  so  soon  after  their  sad  be- 
reavement, would  tell  badly  against  him. 
He  could  not  plead  necessity  in  excuse, 
for  every  one  knew  that  the  proprietoi 
of  the  village  store  (which  included  thai 
well-patronized  institution,  the  tavern) 
had  no  pressing  need  of  a  few  hundred 
dollars.  Besides,  it  was  impossible  that 
the  boy  could  raise  even  half  the  sum 
in  the  time  specified ;  so,  on  the  whole, 
Mr.  Wilson  felt  safe  in  yielding  to  the 
proposal,  solely  through  kindness  to  the 
widow  and  orphans,  of  course.  The 
arrangement  was  accordingly  made,  and 
Philip  saw  the  dreaded  visitor  depart 
with  emotions  of  joy. 

"Take  comfort,  dear  mother,"  he  ex- 
claimed, throwing  himself  into  her  arms, 
"  You  shall  not  have  to  leave  our  pretty 
little  place." 
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"  Alas,  my  child,  how  can  it  be  pre- 
vented ?"  said  the  widow,  dolefully.  She 
rejoiced  in  the  spirit  her  noble  boy  had 
manifested,  but  she  hoped  nothing  from 
it  beyond  a  postponement  of  the  evil  day. 
Well,  even  that  was  something.  Philip 
was  disappointed,  that  his  mother  could 
not  see  the  matter  as  it  appeared  to  his 
sanguine  spirit ;  that  his  encouraging 
speeches  were  only  answered  by  a  sigh, 
or  the  desponding  question  :  "  Poor  boy  ! 
what  can  you  do?" 

"Do!"  he  exclaimed,  with  animation. 
"  Why,  mother,  you  shall  SQC  what  I  can 
do.  I  will  work  the  place  so -that  it  will 
yield  far  more  than  we  want." 

"  That  cannot  be,  Philip,"  interrupted 
his  mother.  "The  place  has  never 
yielded  us  a  living." 

"  Well,  you  will  see  that  it  will  do  it 

-now.     We  must  be  very  saving,  you 

know,  and  turn  everything  to  the  best 

account.     Oh,  you  and  I  will  manage 

famously,  mother." 
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The  mother  smiled  faintly.  .  "  Oh, 
yes,  as  far  as  the  saving  is  concerned,  we 
can  do  our  best,  Philip." 

"  Of  course.  "Why  we  could  live  on 
dry  bread  or  potatoes  for  this  year,  with 
the  prospect  of  having  the  place  all  our 
own  at  the  last,"  cried  Philip,  with  boy- 
ish ardor.  "  And  then  I  can  get  many 
jobs,  profitable  ones,  too,  about  the 
neighborhood." 

"  What !  hire  out  to  work !  O,  no, 
my  boy  !"  said  Mrs.  Hartley,  with  a  quick 
flush  of  wounded  pride.  "You  are  a 
gentleman's  son,  remember,  Philip." 

"  I  won't' forget  it,  never  fear,  mother. 
I  have  pride  enough;  too  much  to  see 
my  mother  turned  out  of  a  comfortable 
home,  if  I  can  prevent  it.  You  will 
soon  see  how  well  I'll  get  along.  And 
there's  the  orchard,  that  cost  dear  father 
so  much." 

"Don't  build  any  hopes  on  that,  Phi- 
lip," interrupted  Mrs.  Hartley,  with  sud- 
den earnestness.  "It  has  been  onlv  a 
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source  of  suspense  and  disappointment. 
Your  poor  father!  how  confident  he 
always  wag  of  the  pretty  income  that 
would  yield  us." 

The  widow  wept,  as  thoughts  of  the 
past  came  thronging  on  her  recollection. 
Philip's  tears  flowed,  too;  for  he  had 
dearly  loved  the  father  who  was  always 
full  of  kindness  and  affection — whose 
sanguine  temperament,  proof  against  so 
many  disappointments,  had  made  the 
sunshine  of  his  home,  and  who  had  ever 
been  ready  to  gratify  every  whim  of  wife 
or  child  at  whatever  cost.  Ill  judging 
the  fondness  might  have  been,  and  con- 
tributing not  a  little  to  present  difficul- 
ties ;  but  ah,  how  precious  was  the  re- 
membrance of  it  now ! 

"There's  the  poultry-yard,  resumed 
Philip,  after  a  time ;  "  that  will  help  a 
little,  and — " 

"Well,  Philip?" 

i(  I  was  going  to  say  the  dairy.  I  for- 
got we  had  only  one  cow  left." 

""Well,  we  must  try  to  make  some- 
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thing  off  of  that  one,  Philip.  We  are 
to  be  very  economical,  you  know,  and 
every  pound  of  butter  and  quart  of  skim 
milk  we  can  spare,  will  be  so  much  added 
to  our  saving  fund." 

Philip  was  overjoyed  at  hearing  his 
mother  begin  to  plan  so  cheerfully  for 
the  future.  He  did  not  know  that  she 
affected  a  cheerfulness  she  was  far  from 
feeling,  in  order  to  keep  up  his  spirit, 
and  reward  his  filial  devotion,  by  seem- 
ing to  enter  with  hearty  sympathy  into 
his  plans.  Chimerical  as  she  deemed 
them,  she  did  not  value  them  the  less  on 
that  account.  For  what  could  be  more 
delightful  to  the  mother's  heart  than  to 
see  that  boy — mere  child  as  he  still 
seemed  to  her — ready,  for  her  sake,  to 
take  a  man's  cares  and  responsibilities 
on  his  young  shoulders  ?  Precious  to  a 
parent  is  such  filial  devotedness,  and 
already  Philip  was  strengthened  to  en- 
dure whatever  might  befall  him,  by  the 
consciousness  of  having  given  comfort 
*"*  his  idolized  mother. 
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Tims  it  was  that  our  hero  began  the 
life  of  toil  and  self-denial,  which  earned 
him  the  title  of  "miser"  among  the 
youths  and  maidens  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. They  had  no  idea  of  the  noble 
motive  which  prompted  him.  Mrs. 
Hartley  held  little  intercourse  with  the 
neighbors,  and  she  was  .both  too  re- 
served and  too  prudent  to  make  her 
affairs  a  common  subject  of  conversa- 
tion. And  as  for  Philip,  he  would  have 
borne  twice  as  much  opprobium  ere  he 
would  condescend  to  explain  the  "  real 
state  of  things"  to  his  thoughtless  tor- 
menters.  His  mind  was  set  on  one 
object,  and  for  that  he  was  willing  to 
efatlure  all. 

Mrs.  Hartley  beheld  with  amazement 
his  persevering  industry,  nor  was  she 
less  surprised  at  the  judgment  he  evinced 
in  his  new  vocation.  Philip  soon  showed 
that  he  knew  more  of  farming  than 
could  be  expected  in  a  boy  of  his  age, 
even  in  one  that  had  been  used  to  work- 
ing in  the  fields,  for  he  had  'been  tho 
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almost  constant  companion  of  his  father 
after  their  removal  to  the  country.  The 
village  schools  were  of  the  poorest  kind, 
save  one,  which  was  connected  with  one 
of  the  Protestant  Churches ;  and  Mr. 
Hartley,  careless  as  he  was  in  some  re- 
spects, had  too  much  judgement  to  send 
his  children  to  a  school  where  they  could 
not  fail  to  imbibe  sentiments  and  feelings 
at  variance  with  the  teaching  of  their 
slandered  creed.  Philip,  considering  his 
years,  was  far  advanced  in  his  studies, 
and  his  father  had  contented  himself 
with  giving  him  a  few  lessons  occasion- 
ally ;  proposing  at  a  future  time  to  send 
him  to  a  Catholic  College,  which  was 
only  a  few  miles  distant.  This  sort  of 
training,  as  it  turned  out,  was  of  great 
use  to  Philip  in  his  new  undertaking ; 
he  was  a  close  observer ;  he  had  learned 
pretty  well  what  should  be  done  at 
various  seasons;  he  had  an  idea  what 
sort  of  crops  was  most  suitable  to  the 
place,  and  he  took  pains  to  make  the 
most  of  his  few  resources. 
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But,  praiseworthy  as  was  the  course 
of  our  farmer  boy,  there  was  one  thing 
in  which  he  was  sadly  deficient,  and  that 
was  in  a  religious  spirit.  It  was  true  he 
went  to  church  on  Sundays'  and  Holi- 
days, and  since  his  first  communion  he 
had  approached  the  sacraments  with 
tolerable  regularity. 

What  more  could  be  required  of  him  ? 
the  young  reader  may  ask. 

A  great  deal  more,  favored  child  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  a  great  deal  more ; 
which,  perhaps,  you,  like  Philip,  never 
think  of.  He  knew  that  God,  as  the 
Catechism  says,  is  every  where ;  yet 
never,  but  when  at  prayer,  did  he  be- 
stow a  thought  on  the  divine  presence. 
He  worked  among  scenes  of  beauty, 
created  to  give  delight  to  the  beholder, 
and  he  took  pleasure  in  them,  for  he 
had  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  nature, 
but  never  elevated  his  heart  in  love  and 
adoration*  to  the  beneficent  Creator  of 
so  much  loveliness.  lie  read  in  his 
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prayer-book  that  all  the  actions  of  the 
day  should  be  offered  to  God,  and  His 
divine  blessing  be  invoked  on  every 
labor,  study,  and  occupation  of  our  lives ; 
yet  Philip  never  thought  that  this  advice 
concerned  him.  This  was  where  he  was 
deficient.  For  his  mother's  comfort  he 
labored  hard,  enduring,  almost  daily, 
slights  which  chafed  his.  proud  spirit 
deeply;  this  was  noble  and  praisewor- 
thy ;  but  why  did  he  not  make  the  labor 
and  the  suffering  meritorious  in  the 
sight  of  God,  by  offering  them  to  Him, 
and  bearing  them  because  it  was  His 
holy  will  to  try  him  thus  ?  The  omis- 
sion was  not,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered 
at ;  for  this  was  a  point  on  which  he  re- 
ceived neither  instruction  nor  example 
at  home.  For,  though  his  mother. was 
sincerely  attached  to  her  religion,  she 
did  not  carry  its  spirit  into  her  daily 
life,  by  being  careful  to  "do  all  and  suf- 
fer all  for  God,"  as  the  Cburch  con- 
stantly exhorts  her  children. 


CHAPTER  IV., 
A  Happy  Evening. 


:ET  us  rejoin  our  boy-farmer, 
who  now,  with  basket  slung 
;  across  his  arm,  comes  up 
J  the  green  lane  leading  from 
the  highway  to  his  home, 
^  whistling  as  cheerfully  as 
|T  if  no  thought  of  grief  or 
vexation  had  ever  found  entrance  into 
his  breast.  His  eyes  wander  around 
with  the  observing  glance  of  one  deeply 
interested  in  knowing  how  things  are 
getting  on ;  and  the  appearance  of  his 
little  farm  repays  him  for  the  labor  he 
has  bestowed  upon  it.  The  corn,  which, 
with  the  product  of  the  vegetable  patch, 
is  the  main  reliance  of  the  family  for 
their  food,  looks  flourishing,  and  pro. 
(33) 
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mises  an  abundant  crop.  The  growing 
vegetables  are  in  good  condition ;  not  a 
weed  nor  a  vacant  spot  to  be  seen ;  all 
right  there.  Yonder  stands  the  orchard. 
Philip's  gaze  grows  thoughtful  as  it 
turns  in  that  direction.  Several  of  the 
trees  had,  indeed,  rejoiced  him  by  putting 
forth  an  abundance  of  blossoms ;  but 
insects  have  been  busy  with  the  young 
fruit,  and  he  has  fears  that  the  "crop" 
will  not  amount  to  much.  However,  he 
thinks  to  himself,  it  may  turn  out  well ; 
anyhow,  he  is  not  going  to  worry  about 
it  in  advance.  And  there  stands  "  Su- 
key,"  good  old  cow,  patiently  waiting 
for  milking  time ;  and  there's  the  pig- 
pen, with  its  grunting  and  squealing  oc- 
cupants, not  very  ornamental  accessories 
of  the  place,  to  be  sure,  but  very  useful, 
in  view  of  the  meat  barrels  to  be  filled. 
And  from  the  poultry-yard  flock  out  the 
feathered  tenants  of  all  ages,  and  sizes, 
and  kinds  to  meet  him ;  their  numbers 
sufficient  to  bewilder  a  city  visitor,  but 
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Philip's  eye  misses  some  he  has  been 
wont  to  see.  They  have  u  met  their 
destiny,"  and  helped  to  make  up  the 
sumptuous  dinner  served  in  the  grove ; 
many 'a  pretty  nosegay  from  Mrs.  Hart- 
ley's garden,  and  a  number  of  other 
"notions,"  have  taken  the  same  direc- 
tion, and,  in  their  stead,  a  snug  little 
sum  has  been  added  to  the  saving  fund. 
We  need  not  stop  to  inspect  the  farm- 
house :  it  is  nothing  but  a  square  stone 
house,  one  of  those  you  see  so  often  in 
the  country,  built  for  the  purpose  of 
shelter,  with  little  regard  either  to  beauty 
or  comfort.  It  had  been  an  eye-sore  to 
the  late  Mr.  Hartley ;  but  luckily  he  had 
despised  it  too  much  to  think  of  addi- 
tiong  or  improvements,  and  had  con- 
tented himself  with  the  hope  of  soon 
being  able  to  pull  the  old  shanty  down. 
Still,  it  is  a  very  good  house  for  all  that, 
and  dearer  to  our  hero  than  the  grandest 
villa  in  the  county. 
Philip's  little  sister  is  the  first  to  see 
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him  coming,  and  her  joyous  exclama- 
tions as  she  runs  to  meet  him,  brings  his 
mother  to  the  gate  to  reward  him  with 
a  loving  caress, 

"Dear  hoy,"  she  says,  mournfully,  as 
she  passes  her  hand  over  his  damp  hair; 
"  it  is  too  bad  to  have  you  work  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  so  late,  too." 

"  Oh !  I  have  not  been  at  work  this 
long  time,"  Philip  says.  "See  what 
I've  been  doing,"  taking  the  cover  oi 
green  leaves  off  his  basket. 

"  What  fine  berries !  That  will  be  a 
treat!" 

"  Hallo,  where  did  you  get  such  fine, 
large  fellows?"  shouts  Richard,  making 
a  dive  into  the  basket,  as  his  mother 
takes  it  into  the  house.  "Why,  I 
thought  the  berries  were  all  gone." 

"  So  they  are,  except  out  of  one  place, 
that  the  chaps  know  nothing  about.  I 
found  them  out  the  other  day,  and  kept 
my  eye  on  them.  We'll  have  them  for 
supper  now;  won't  that  be  good,  Bes- 
sie?" 
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"  Supper !  Dinner,  you'd  better  say, 
Mr.  Phil :  we  havn't  had  any  yet,  only 
a  piece  of  bread." 

"  Mamma  would  n't  have  dinner,"  says 
Bessie,  twining  her  arms  about  her  dar- 
ling brother.  "She  said  we  must  wait 
for  Philip;  and  so  we  waited  all  the 
time." 

"  That  was  too  bad,  wasn't  it,  Bessie, 
to  keep  you  waiting." 

"  No ;  Bessie's  glad.  Bessie  likes  to 
wait  for  brother  Philip." 

"  Pinner  ready !"  shouts  noisy  Richard, 
and  Philip  carries  his  little  sister  in  tri- 
umph to  the  dining-room,  where,  to  his 
surprise,  he  sees  chicken,  new  potatoes, 
and  "other  delicacies  of  the  season" — 
the  first  the  frugal  family  have  had  on 
the  table. 

"Why,  mother,  what  extravagance!" 
Philip  says  gaily. 

"  You  see  we  could  not  do  without  a 
dinner  on  *  the  Fourth,' "  the  fond 
mother  says,  delighted  to  have  given 
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pleasure  to  her  little  flock.      "  But  I ' 
expected  you  three  or  four  hours  ago. 
Why  did  you  not  leave  off  the  work 
till  to-morrow?" 

"  O,  I  wouldn't  like  to  do  that  with 
Farmer  Bell,  he  would  never  give  me 
another  job.  But  I  did  get  through 
early,  and  I  had  my  basket  filled  with 
lovely  berries,  finer  than  those,  I  think." 

"And  what  did  you  do  with  them?" 
interposes  Richard. 

"I  met  Dr.  Lee's  boy,  as  I  was  bring- 
ing them  home.  He  had  been  every 
where  hunting  for  berries  of  some  kind, 
but  there  was  not  one  to  be  had.  And 
they  wanted  them  above  all  things,  for 
they  have  company  to  tea.  I  hated  to 
part  with  my  berries,  but  I  thought  I 
had  better  take  the  money  and  go  pick 
a  few  more — it's  so  much  added  to  the 
saving  fund — wasn't  I  right,  mother?" 

No  one,  to  hear  the  boy's  careless 
tone,  would  have  dreamed  that  he  had 
that  day  shed  bitter  tears  over  the  dif- 
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ference  in  his  lot  and  that  of  boys  in 
more  prosperous  circumstances.  And 
when,  after  the  cow  was  milked  and  all 
things  put  to  rights,  he  joined  his  little 
brother  and  sister  in  their  frolics,  or  sat 
in  the  porch  with  them,  and  listened  to 
his  mother  telling  anecdotes  of  various 
Fourths  which  she  remembered,  he  felt 
contented  and  happy.  He  could  hear 
at  times  the  noisy  shouts  and  laughter  of 
some  of  the  gay  revelers,  now  reluctantly 
wending  their  way  homeward.  Among 
the  voices  he  distinguished  the  two  Bells. 
Joe,  who  was  only  a  year  older  than 
Philip,  was  a  good-natured  boy,  but,  indo- 
lent and  useless  to  himself  or  others,  bade 
fair  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  his  elder  bro- 
ther, who,  though  yet  a  boy  in  years,  was 
one  of  the  most  constant  frequenters  of 
the  tavern.  Poor  youths  !  they  counted 
such  a  life  one  of  pleasure — would  Philip 
have  exchanged  his  own  lot,  with  all  its 
annoyances  and  drawbacks,  for  theirs? 
His  lip  curled  scornfully  as  the  thought 
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crossed  his  mind,  and  he  felt  that  his 
Fourth  of  July  was  preferable  to  theirs ; 
they  had  made  a  toil  of  pleasure,  and 
were  far  more  wearied  after  the  day 
than  he. 


CHAPTER  Y. 
Disappointment  and  Consolation. 


|>H,  mother,  I  have  such  news 
;  for  you  !"  cried  Philip,  rush- 
\  ing  into  the  house  one  fine 
^  September  evening.      u  Old 
Mr.  Jones  will  buy  all  our 
grapes,  and  .pay  the  biggest 
price  for  them." 
"  That  is  very  good 'ijews,  Philip," 
said  his  mother ;  "  but  I  winder  if  Mr. 
Jones  knows  what  a  quantity  we  have  ?" 
"  Oh,  yes ;  I  told  him  we'a^Tave  bush- 
els and  bushels  of  them;  'and  he  said 
there  wouldn't  be  any  more  than  he 
wants.     Isn't  that  good?    If  our  fruit 
trees  did   disappoint  us   this   summer, 
we'll  make  up  fhe  loss  on  the  grapes.     I 
(41) 
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do  wish  they'd  hurry  and  ripen.     Mr. 
Jones  says  they'll  take  a  full  week  yet." 

Philip  watched  impatiently  the  slow 
process  of  ripening.  Each  day  he  took 
a  stroll  beneath  the  long,  high  arbor, 
and  saw  with  exultation  the  glossy  pur- 
ple fruit  hanging  in  great  clusters  amid 
the  fading  leaves.  But  ere  the  end  of 
the  week  the  equinoctial  storm  came  in 
all  its  force ;  the  wind  blew  with  terrific 
violence;  hail-stones,  large  and  hard, 
came  crashing  down;  the  rain  poured 
in  rushing  torrents.  The  farm-house 
shook  and  trembled  beneath  the  fury  of 
the  blast.  Part  of  the  roof  was  torn  off, 
one  of  the  chimnys  blown  down,  and 
the  frame  kitchen  totally  demolished. 

"When  the  storm  was  over,  Philip  and 
his  mother  looked  out  upon  a  scene  of 
ruin.  Corn  and  vegetables  were  torn 
up  by  the  roots,  or  lying  broken  on  the 
earth.  The  grape  arbor,  too  old  and  frail 
for  its  burden  of  fruit,  had  been  thrown 
down7  and  the  rich  clusters  in  which 
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Philip  had  taken  so  much  pride,  now 
lay  crushed  and  beaten  into  the  ground 
by  the  weight  of  the  storm.  Mrs.  Hart- 
ley gazed  mournfully  on  the  scene  of 
desolation.  Philip  was  almost  frantic. 
Each  bewailed  the  greatness  of  the  loss ; 
neither  paused  to  reflect  that  it  might 
have  been  worse,  nor  remembered  to 
give  thanks  to  the  protecting  Providence 
that  had  preserved  the  little  household 
uninjured  amid  all  this  devastation. 

Their  loss,  indeed,  was  considerable, 
and  rendered  vain  their  long-cherished 
hope  of  redeeming  the  little  property 
from  the  mortgage.  Mrs.  Hartley  wept 
and  grieved  in  secret.  She  would  not 
let  Philip  know  how  sadly  she  mourned 
the  change  in  their  prospects,  for,  she 
said  to  herself,  "the  poor  child  was 
almost  beside  himself  with  disappoint- 
ment— it  would  never  do  to  have  him  see 
that  she  despaired  of  the  future." 

It  was  true  that  the  boy  needed  all  his 
mother's  gentle  cares  to  counteract  the 
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effect  of  this  blow.  He  had  had  this 
darling  project  so  much  at  heart;  he 
had  schemed  and  toiled  so  constantly  to 
insure  its  success,  that  now  he  gave  up 
in  utter  discouragement.  He  no  longer 
worked  with  any  spirit.  "What's  the 
use?"  he  would  mutter  doggedly;  "no 
matter  what  ^i  fellow  does,  it  comes  to 
the  same."  •  Thus  he  remained  sullen 
and  low-spirited.  He  had  no  more  cheer- 
ing talks,  or  pleasant  bits  of  news  for 
"mother;"  no  feeling  of  interest  in  the 
plays  of  his  little  brother  and  sister. 

The  first  Sunday  of  October  found 
Philip  still  in  this  mood.  Rosary  Sun- 
day— and  what  a  sweet  day  it  was !  One 
of  those  lovely  Sundays  that  come  only 
in  that  gorgeous  season,  when 

"  Fair  Autumn  spreads  her  fields  of  gold, 
And  waves  her  amber  wand;" 

when  the  air  is  so  soft  and  pure,  the  sky 
so  full  of  mellowed  light,  and  all  nature 
has  a  sort  of  subdued  loveliness  even  in 
its  grandeur,  that  wins  upon  the  heart. 
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Pliilip  went  with  his  mother  as  usual 
to  the  village  church,  to  attend  the  cele- 
bration of  High  Mass;  Richard  and 
Bessie,  gaily  leading  the  way,  hand  in 
hand,  in  all  the  thoughtless  merriment 
of  early  childhood.  Mrs.  Hartley  was 
charmed  by  the  beauty  of  the  morning. 
Philip  might  have  felt  its  influence,  only 
that  the  view  of  several  places  on  the 
road,  which,  from  their  sheltered  posi- 
tion had  escaped  the  ravages'  of  the 
storm,  reminded  him  of  his  own  ill-luck. 
Older  people  than  Philip  make  this  mis- 
take. They  take  their  worldly  cares  and 
vexations  with  them  to  the  house  of 
God,  and  thus  shut  out  from  their  souls 
all  the  soothing  and  elevating  influences 
of  the  divine  Sacrifice,  "which  would 
give  them  the  comfort  and  strength  of 
which  they  stand  in  need.  Philip  read 
the  opening  prayers  of  Mass  with  little 
devotion ;  but  the  sermon  soon  drew  his 
attention,  and,  for  the  first  time,  he 
found  it  neither  dry  nor  tiresome.  The 
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1  circumstances  in  which  he  had  lately 
heen  placed,  had  made  him  more  thought- 
ful than  most  boys  of  his  ag^e ;  and  now 
the  earnest  language  of  his  pastor  set 
him  to  thinking  on  subjects  to  which  he 
had  hitherto  paid  little  attention.  How 
appropriate  was  the  gospel  of  the  day  to 
his  situation.  Philip  almost  felt  as  if 
he  were  the  only  one  addressed  in  that 
impressive  lesson  from  the  Son  of  God, 
so  applicable  to  the  every-day  life  of  His 
followers,  yet  so  little  heeded  by  the 
great  majority  of  them. 

"  Behold  the  birds  of  the  air :  for  they 
neither  sow,  nor  do  they  reap,  nor 
gather  into  barns;  and  your  heavenly 
Father  feedeth  them. '  Are  ye  not  of 
much  more  value  than  they  ?  Consider 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow: 
they  labor  not,  neither  do  they  spin. 
But  I  say  to  you,  that  not  even  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory,  was  arrayed  as  one  of 
these.  And  if  the  grass  of  the  field, 
which  is  to-day,  and  to-morrow  is  cast 
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into  the  oven,  God  doth  so  clothe,  how 
much  more  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith? 
Be  not  solicitous  therefore,  saying: 
What  shall  we  eat,  or  what  shall  we 
drink,  or  wherewith  shall  we  be  clothed  ? 
For  after  all  these  things  do  the  heathen 
ask.  For  your  Father  knoweth  that 
you  have  need  of  all  these  things.  Seek 
ye,  therefore,  first  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  His  justice,  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you." — St.  Matt.  vi. 
Philip  Hartley  felt  deeply  the  mild 
rebuke  conveyed  in  those  beautiful 
verses.  He  listened  attentively  as  the 
priest  proceeded  to  illustrate  the  sacred 
text,  and  described  the  blind,  headlong 
eagerness  with  which  too  many  seek  to 
obtain  the  goods  of  this  life ;  the  feverish 
anxiety,  leading,  alas !  too  often,  to  the 
commission  of  sins  of  injustice,  of  op- 
pression, and  at  the  least  attended  with 
forgetful  ness  of  God,  and  coldness  and 
indifference  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  religion — for  as  well  may  you 
fetter  the  wings  of  the  dove,  and  then 
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bid  it  fly  aloft,  as  expect  the  soul,  bound 
down  to  the  grovelling  cares  of  earth, 
to  raise  itself  to  heaven  on  the  wings  of 
piety  'and  devotion.  Very  different  this, 
the  pastor  went  on  to  explain,  from  the 
moderate  pursuit  of  fortune,  which  is 
not  only  permitted,  but  is  commendable 
in  a  Christian,  who,  while  industriously 
seeking  to  gain  the  desired  result,  fails 
not  to  ask  the  blessing  of  heaven  on 
his  labors,  and  humbly  submits  his  hopes 
and  fears  to  his  heavenly  Father ;  pre- 
pared, if  it  be  His  will,  to  see  all  his 
plans  frustrated,  without  murmuring  or 
despondency. 

It  was  a  long,  practical  sermon,  and 
not  a  word  was  lost  upon  Philip.  He 
felt  that  the  description  given  of  those 
who,  in  their  eagerness  for  the  success 
of  their  projects  resembled  "  the  hea- 
thens," rather  than  believers  in  an  over- 
ruling Providence,  applied  to  himself. 
And  when  the  reverend  speaker,  in  con- 
clusion, exhorted  all  to  seek  always  the 
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blessing  of  God  on  their  plans  for  their 
temporal  as  well  as  eternal  welfare ;  to 
begin  and  pursue  their  works  in  obe- 
dience to  His  holy  will,  and  leave  the 
issue  confidently  to  the  Father  who 
knew  their  wants,  Philip  resolved  to 
profit  by  this  counsel ;  to  moderate  his 
anxiety  to  pay  off  that  dreadful  mort- 
gage, and,  while  not  relaxing  in  his 
efforts,  endeavor  to  be  resigned  if  suc- 
cess was  denied  him. 

Philip  was  sincere  in  these  resolu- 
tions, therefore  he  failed  not  to  offer 
them  to  God,  and  beg  the  strength  to 
put  them  in  practice.  And  after  Ves- 
pers, when  paying  homage  to  the 
"Queen  of  the  Rosary,"  he  did  not  for- 
get to  invoke  her  powerful  assistance. 
During  the  succeeding  weeks  he  met 
with  many  discouragements  and  vexa- 
tions. The  repairs  necessary  to  the 
house  cost  money  that  could  ill  be 
spared ;  and  he  sought  in  vain  for  jobs 
to  add  to  his  little  savings.  He  found 
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that  the  virtue  of  perfect  trust  in  heaven 
and  submission  in  the  midst  of  disap- 
pointment, was  not  to  be*  acquired  in  a 
day  or  a  week ;  but  he  persevered  in  his 
good  resolutions  in  spite  of  difficulty 
and  discouragement. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
What  Happened  on  Christmas  Eve. 


ECEMBER    had    come,    dark, 
(  cold  and  stormy.    The  prospects 
)  of  the  Hartleys  were  as  gloomy 
the   weather.      Philip's    last 
two   monthly  payments  to  Mr. 
Jpj      Wilson  had  been  small,  and  now 
pay-day  had  como  again,  and  he 
was  no  better  prepared  to  meet  it.     Mr. 
Wilson  listened  to  his  excuses  with  a 
scowl  upon  his  brow,  and  angrily  re- 
proached him  for  not  having  kept  to  his 
agreement.      The    truth    was    he    felt 
pleased  that  Philip  was  unable  to  do  so  ; 
his  mind  was  still  bent  on  getting  those 
few  acres  into  his  possession  ;  but  it  was 
neeessarf  to  affect  displeasure  in  order 
to  conceal  his  real  intentions,  and  having 
been  elected  to  the  office  he  coveted, 
(51) 
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there  was  no  longer  need  of  seeming 
generous.  He  therefore  angrily  inter- 
rupted Philip's  explanation. 

"  And  even  with  this  bit  of  money, 
you  are  behindhand,"  he  added,  "you 
should  have  been  here  yesterday." 

"So  I  would,  sir,"  replied  Philip, 
"  but  that  I  hoped  by  delaying  a  day  to 
make  the  payment  a  little  larger.  Mr. 

J ,  who  bought  our  pigs,  owes  us  a 

small  balance.  Yesterday  I  called  twice 
to  see  him  about  it,  but  Tie  was  out. 
This  morning  I  saw  him — " 

"  Well ;  did  you  get  the  money  ?" 

"  JSTo,  sir ;  but  he  will  pay  it  in  a  few 
days." 

"  A  few  days !  You  were  very  liberal 
to  allow  him  to  put  off  paying  money 
that  belongs  to  me,  as  long  as  he  likes." 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Wilson,  I  could  not  get 
it,"  pleaded  Philip ;  "  but  he  tald  me  to 
call  on  Christmas  Eve  and  I  should  cer- 
tainly get  it." 

"  Well,  be  sure  you  get  it  then,  and 
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bring  it  straight  to  me,  d'ye  mind  ?  every 
cent,  and  whatever  you  can  add  to  it. 
I  will  not  be  humbugged  or  imposed 
upon,"  he  added  roughly,  as  the  boy 
turned  away'  from  his  counter. 

Poor  Philip  was  very  down-hearted  as 
he  left  the  store.  He  saw  that  all  the 
labors  and  sacrifices  of  his  mother  and 
himself  would  be  unavailing,  for  it  was 
evident  that  they  could  not  pay  off  the 
mortgage  within  the  stipulated  time, 
and  equally  clear  that  Mr.  Wilson  would 
not  grant  them  a  longer  day  for  the  pay- 
ment, unless — Philip  caught  his  breath 
eagerly,  as  a  new  hope  flashed  through 
his  mind.  What  if  he  were  to  promise 
to  double  the  payment  during  the  ensu- 
ing spring  and  summer?  He  could 
easily  do  that,  for  his  labor  would  be 
worth  more  than  it  was  this- year.  Yes ; 
he  would  propose  this  arrangement  at 
his  next  visit:  his  creditor  would  surely 
be  in  a  better  humor  then — people  al- 
ways were  in  a  good  mood  at  Christmas, 
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and  would  be  apt  tp  do  a  kind  or  gener- 
ous act  then,  if  at  no  other  time  of  the 
year.  Thus  reasoned  Philip,  and  he 
grew  quite  hopeful  of  the  success  of  this 
new  plan.  He  had  yet  to  learn  that  to 
the  heart  wholly  given  up  to  that  covet- 
ousness  which  St.  Paul  condemns  as 
"  the  root  of  all  evil,"  no  season  brings 
sweet  emotions  of  kindness  or  liberality. 
The  words  which  greeted  his  appearance 
on  the  appointed  day,  at  once  showed 
him  the  fallacy  of  his  hopes : 

"  So,  sir,  you  have  come  !  I  was  be- 
ginning to  think  you  were  going  back 
of  that  promise,  like  all  the  rest.  Well, 
how  much  do  you  bring?  Twenty  dol- 
lars I  I  expected  fifty,  at  the  very  least 
What  ggod  do  you  think  that  pitiful 
sum  is  to  me?" 

Philip  could  not  help  manifesting 
some  of  the  indignation  he  felt,  as  he 
said :  "  I  have  brought  you  every  dollar 
we  had — I  can  do  no  more." 

"  Can't,  eh  ?  Well,  you'll  see  what  I 
can  do  some  of  these  days !" 
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The  storekeeper  was  evidently  nettled 
by  Philip's  manner,  and  eyed  him  fierce- 
ly, as  he  continued :  "  I  wonder,  now,  if 
you  have  any  idea  of  how  much  you 
still  owe  me  ?  One  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  dollars — two  hundred  dollars,  you 
may  say — to  be  paid  in  less  than  two 
months !  Are  you  aware  of  that,  sir  ?" 

Yes ;  Philip  was  well  aware  of  that. 
There  was  no  week  that  he  did,  not  ex- 
amine how  the  matter  stood,  and  he  had 
it  well  by  heart.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Wil- 
son's impressive  queries,  he  ventured  to 
make  the  request  he  had  for  several  days 
been  meditating ;  but  he  was  interupted 
by  a  scornful  laugh  : 

"  A  nice  arrangement,  upon  my  word ! 
Quite  equal  to  that  which  took  me  in 
last  January.  No,  no;  .you  don't  come 
over  me  again  in  that  way,  I  assure 
you." 

"  But,  Mr.  Wilson,  you  promised  if 
the  mortgage  was  nearly  cleared  in  a 
year,  to  give  me  a  little  time  for  the 
balance." 
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"  So  I  will.  If  you  pay  me  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  by  the  twentieth 
of  February,  I  will  give  you  a  few 
weeks — aye,  a  month,  if  you  will — to 
pay  the  balance.  I'll  keep  my  promise, 
young  man.  Just  keep  yours  as  well, 
and  you'll  have  nothing  to  fear." 

"I  could  have  kept  my  promise," 
said  Thilip  sadly ;  "  only  for  that  storm 
that  did  so  much  damage  to  our  little 
place." 

"Yes,  and  that  damage  has  taken 
considerably  from  the  value  of  your 
little  place,  let  me  tell  you.  The  rook- 
ery of  a  house  is  worth  scarce  any  thing 
now,  and  the  land  won't  bring  more 
than  twenty  dollars  an  acre,  at  the  most ; 
probably  not  more  than  fifteen." 

"Why,  father  paid  thirty  dollars  an 
acre,"  said  Philip. 

"  Exactly ;  five  or  six  years  ago,  when 
property  was  at  its  highest  value,  and  he 
was  anxious  to  obtain  it,  and  paid  more 
than  it  was  worth.  Besides,  the  house, 
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shabby  though  he  thought  it  even  then, 
was  in  good  repair:  not  so  now." 

"  But  then  the  land  has  been  so  much 
improved,"  urged  Philip.  "Farmer 
Bell  told  me  the  other  day,  that  every 
acre  was  worth  twice  as  much  as  when 
my  father  bought  it." 

"  Very  well,  if  you  can  get  it  I  have 
no  objection,"  said  Mr.  Wilson,  with  his 
customary  sneer.  "  If  the  place  was  the 
same  size  as  when  ho  bought  it,  the  im- 
provement would  count;  but  twelve 
acres  ain't  enough  to  set  up  farming  on, 
and  the  house  would  have  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  a  great  deal  done  besides  to 
make  a  handsome  country  seat.  No, 
no,  you  may  think  yourselves  well  off 
if  the  place  brings  enough  to  pay  my 
claim  ;  that  will  leave  your  mother  the 
household  furniture  and  the  farm  imple- 
ments, and  so  forth  :  you  know  they  are 
all  included  in  the  mortgage.  I  would 
not  be  fool  enough,  then  or  now,  to  lend 
so  much  money  on  no  other  security 
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than  those  paltry  acres.  But  all  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there,  let  us  return  to 
the  matter  in  hand.  Only  twenty  dol- 
lars !  that  is  a  great  disappointment  to 
me.  In  fact,  I  have  been  wofully  disap- 
pointed these  three  months,  by  the 
smalluess  of  your  payments.  I — I  have 
had  to  borrow  money  to  make  up  for 
the  want  of  what  I  so  confidently  counted 
on  getting  from  you." 

"I  am  very  sorry  indearl,  that  it  has 
happened  so,  Mr.  Wilson,"  answered 
Philip.  "  The  disappointment  has  been 
equally  great  on  our  side,  I  am  sure. 
No  one  could  have  worked  harder  than 
I  have  done  this  year,  and  we  have  lived 
almost,  I  might  say,  on  nothing." 

"You  have,  eh?"  Mr.  Wilson  looked 
incredulous. 

"We  have  denied  ourselves  in  every 
thing  to  pay  off  that  mortgage,"  said 
Philip  earnestly.  "The  poorest  family 
in  the  village  have  lived  more  comforta- 
bly than  we  have,  I  know." 
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"  Such  luxuries  as  rich  cakes  and  con- 
fectionary are  not-to  be  had  for  nothing, 
Master  Hartley,  I  scarcely  think  the 
poorest  family  in  the  village  indulges  in 
such  things — mine  does  not,  I  assure 
you.  Come,  come !  There's  no  use  in 
pretending  that  you  don't  understand." 

«I  do  not,  indeed,"  said  Philip,  with 
an  air  of  truthfulness  that  at  once  im- 
pressed his  hearer. 

"Your  memory  is  a  poor  one,  mine 
might  be  no  better  on  the  subject,  only 
that  I  was  naturally  indignant  when  I 
heard  of  your  mother  loading  her  table 
with  cakes  and  candies,  as  I  had  a  good 
right  to  be,  considering  that  the  money 
was,  I  may  say,  taken  out  of  my  pocket. '' 

Philip  still  looked  puzzled,  "  you  are 
mistaken,  sir,"  he  began. 

"Mistaken!"  .repeated  Mr.  Wilson 
angrily,  "  I  tell  you  I  not  only  heard  of 
such  things,  but  saw  a  sample  of  them. 
Your  washerwoman  works  for  me  also, 
you  must  remember,  and  she  not  only 
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described  the  beautiful  appearance  of 
the  supper  table,  but  showed  us  a  plate- 
ful of  the  dainties  given  her  to  take 
home." 

"  O,  now,  I  know  what  you  mean," 
said  Philip,  his  lip  curling  a  little  with 
contempt,  "  It  was  my  little  sister's 
feast ;  she  has  always  had  one  on  her 
birthday,  but  this  year  it  was  a  very 
trifling  one." 

"Very,  I  should  say,"  remarked  Mr. 
Wilson,  drily. 

"I  mean  nothing  was  bought  for  it 
except  half  a  pound  of  candy  that  I  broke 
up  and  put  in  fringed  papers,  to  make  a 
show  for  the  child's  amusement.  As 
for  the  cakes,  they  were  only  home- 
made." 

"  Yes,  of  course,  I  saw  them — they 
were  only  plain,  common  cakes." 

"  They  were  only  that,  though  I  know 
they  did  not  look  so,"  Philip  went  on 
regardless  of  the  other's  sneer,  "  for  my 
mother  made  them  of  different  shapes, 
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and  ornamented  them  all  with  icing  or 
sugar,  so  that  they  made  a  pretty  show. 
There  was  no  great  lot  of  them  either, 
for  there  was  nobody  but  ourselves  to 
eat  them,  except  the  few  that  mother 
told  Bessie  to  give  to  the  washerwoman 
for  her  children.  Maybe  the  table  did 
look  '  loaded'  to  the  woman,  for  it  was 
Bessie's  little  tea-set  that  was  used  on 
the  occasion,  and  it  don't  take  much  to 
fill  all  the  little  plates  and  dishes." 

Mr.  Wilson  looked  as  if  he  wished  he 
had  said  nothing  of  the  mighty  affair,  but 
muttered  doggedly  about  "  poor  people's 
children  having  no  use  of  such  things  ; 
it  would  be  better  to  sell  Miss  Bessie's 
fine  china." 

"  I  would  sell  the  coat  off  of  my  back 
first,"  cried  Philip  passionately,  the  hot 
flush  of  pride  deepening  on  his  cheeks. 

"Just  so.  And  for  that  matter  the 
coat  is  worth  more  than  the  cups  and 
saucers,  if  I  am  any  judge,"  was  the  ag- 
gravating reply. 
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Philip  strove  to  speak  coolly.  "  Very 
likely,  sir ;  though  I  do  not  know  what 
my  overcoat*  cost  when  it  was  bought  a 
year  ago. 

He  would  not  say  that  it  was  one  of 
the  last  purchases  of  his  beloved  father, 
nor  would  he  humble  himself  to  make 
any  farther  appeal  to  the  narrow-minded 
storekeeper.  But  oh !  what  bitter  feel- 
ings possessed  him,  what  evil  passions 
were  struggling  for  the  mastery  of  his 
soul  as  he  haughtily  walked  away.  Angry 
and  resentful  thoughts  thronged  on  his 
mind.  Then  he  thought  of  all  his 
efforts,  his  struggles  of  mind  as  well  as 
of  body  in  those  past  months,  and  for 
the  moment  all  other  feelings  gave  way 
to  one  of  tender  sorrow  that  his  dear 
mother  would  be  compelled  to  part  with 
her  home.  Then  he  began  to  wonder 
how  they  were  to  live.  lie  was  afraid 
that  the  farm  would  bring  very  little ; 
he  knew  Mr.  Wilson  could  influence 
the  auctioneer,  for  he  had  heard  of  him 
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doing  such  things  before  now.  Suppose 
that  there  was  nothing  left  for  them  but 
what  they  could  get  by  the  sale  of  the 
farming  implements,  and  such  articles  of 
furniture  as  they  could  dispense  with  ? 
Those  would  not  bring  much— say 
enough  to  pay  a  year's  rent  in  the  village ; 
then  what  was  to  support  them,  and  to 
buy  clothing,  of  which  they  all  began  to 
stand  in  need  ?  His  earnings  would  be 
very  little  towards  supporting  a  family 
of  four  persons.  His  mother — it  galled 
his  proud  young  spirit  to  think  of  her 
working  for  a  living,  and  after  all,  how 
little  she  could  do,  besides  taking  care 
of  her  little  family  and  home,  however 
humble  it  might  be.  And  he  could  not 
bear  to  think  of  living  like  .the  poor 
people  of  the  village ;  to  have  Eichard 
and  Bessie  growing  up  amongst  those 
rude,  ill-bred  children;  and  yet  there 
seemed  no  help  for  it.  These  were  tor- 
menting reflections  to  our  poor  Philip, 
and  we  cannot  wonder  that  despair  and 
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bitterness  filled  his  mind,  while  his  anger 
burned  more  fiercely  against  the  enemy 
who  was  making  all  his  generous  plans 
and  labors  vain. 

He  has  been  hurrying  on,  not  caring 
in  what  direction,  and  now  he  finds  him- 
self in  front  of  the  church ;  a  few  persons 
are  entering  it,  others  leaving,  Philip 
stops  involuntarily,  and  as  he  thinks  of 
the  sacred  duty  they  are  preparing  for, 
a  sense  of  guilt  comes  over  him,  he  re- 
members that  he  has  been  expecting  to 
receive  his  Infant  God  in  the  holy  Com- 
munion on  the  Sunday  within  the  Octavo. 
He  does  not  like  to  think  of  this  now, 
neither  has  he  any  desire  to  enter  the 
church,  but  his  watchful  angel  urges 
him  gently  forward,  arid  now  he  is  kneel- 
ing before  the  altar  over  which  rises  the 
cross,  sweet  emblem  of  a  God's  humility 
and  forgiving  love;  before  the  taber- 
nacle, from  which  a  voice  speaks  power- 
fully to  the  Catholic  heart,  of  even  a 
greater  state  of  humiliation  born  by  Him 
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"  whose  delight  is  to  be  with  the  children 
of  men."  Philip  bows  his  head  upon 
his  hands  in  that  "  Awful  Presence ;" 
he  dares  not,  with  his  heart  in  a  ferment 
of  angry  passions,  offer  words  of  loving 
adoration  to  his  God,  there  truly  present, 
but  he  turns  to  the  shrine  of  Mary,  he 
looks  .upon  the  sweet  pictured  face  as  it 
bends  lovingly  over  her  divine  Infant, 
and,  as  a  penitent  child  runs  to  its 
mother,  and  sobs  out  its  little  tale  of 
naughtiness  and  of  sorrow,  so  he  whis- 
pers his  troubles  to  that  holy  Mother,  he 
tells  her  all  his  anxieties  and  faults,  he 
begs  her  'to  intercede  for  him  with  her 
divine  Son  whom  he  has  offended. 

O,  mother  most  blessed !  sweet  advo- 
cate, whose  love  for  the  erring  children 
of  earth  is  as  great  as  thy  power  with 
Him  who  called  thee  "  mother," — who 
ever  sought  help  from  thee  in  vain? 
How  the  very  thought  of  the  "  Virgin 
most  meek  and  mild,"  quells  the  storm 
of  passion,  and  whispers  peace  and  tran- 
quility  to  the  sin-tossed  spirit 
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Philip's  angry  feelings  yielded  to  .the 
sweet  influence  of  grace.  Penitent  and 
subdued  in  heart,  he  made  many  acts  of 
contrition  for  the  sinful  feelings  he  had 
indulged,  for  his  want  of  submission  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  implored  grace  to 
keep  him  from  similar  faults  in  the  fu- 
ture. Before  leaving  the  church  he  said 
a  decade  of  the  rosary,  in  honor  of  the 
great  mystery  about  to  be  celebrated, — 
the  powerful  Ruler  of  the  universe  de- 
scending from  His  glorious  throne,  to  a 
world  which  had  no  "room"  for  Him 
but  in  a  stable !  Ah,  cold  must  be  the 
heart  which  is  not  struck  with  admiration 
and  sympathy  for  the  sweet  Babe  and 
tender  mother;  which  does  not  burn 
with  love  of  a  "  G.od  made  man,"  and 
feel  ready  to  suffer  everything  for  His 
dear  sake ;  Philip's  soul  glowed  with 
adoreing  love  as  he  prayed.  He  recalled 
the  resolutions  he  had  made  on  Rosary 
Sunday,  and  renewed  them  with  greater 
earnestness,  asking  his  powerful  Patron- 
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ess  to  help  him  to  keep  them  faithfully, 
and  to  teach  him  how  to  bear  whatever 
trials  and  humiliations  were  before  him, 
willingly  for  love  of  the  Babe  of  Bethle- 
hem. 

On  leaving  the  church,  Philip  saw  with 
surprise  that  the  short  afternoon  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  Busy  groups  were 
going  in  every  direction,  making  their 
various  purchases  for  Christmas.  Philip 
had  no  money  to  spend,  and  therefore 
no  care  to  look  at  pretty  things  which 
he  could  not  help  longing  for,  not  for 
himself,  but  the  dear  ones  at  home;  so 
he  turned  quickly  out  of  the  business 
street,  and  hurried  homeward  by  a 
shorter  way.  He  was  still  dwelling  on 
the  thoughts  awakened  in  church,  when 
piercing  shrieks  made  him  look  up,  and 
he  beheld  a  frightful  spectacle.  A  little 
girl  running  across  the  street,  her  dress 
on  fire,  the  flames,  fanned  by  her  rapid 
motion,  rising  around  her,  so  that  she 
looked,  in  the  gatheriig  darkness,  like 
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a  flying  pyramid  of  fire.  And  running 
after  her  with  equal  speed  were  several 
children,  unconscious  of  their  own  dan- 
ger in  their  wild  alarm  for  her. 

To  spring  forward,  pull  off  his  over- 
coat, and  wrap  it  ahout  the  child,  was 
Philip's  first  impulse.  He  soon  succeeded 
in  smothering  the  flames,  and  then  rais- 
ing the  child  in  his  arms,  he  looked 
around  to  see  where  she  could  have 
come  from.  There  was  no  house  near 
but  Colonel  Milliard's;  the  hall-door 
stood  open,  and  Philip  at  once  proceeded 
thither,  followed  by  the  still  screaming 
children.  Laying  his  burden  down  on 
a  sofa  in  the  first  room  he  came  to,  he 
spoke  soothingly  to  the  frightened  chil- 
dren, telling  them  there  was  no  danger 
now,  and  then  asked  if  it  was  from  that 
house  they  had  run. 

"Yes,"  said  the  oldest  child,  trying 
to  check  her  sobs  as  the  lad  spoke  so 
calmly,  "Bella's  clothes  caught  fire  from 
the  grate,  and  sfle  ran  out,  and  we, — " 
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"What  room  weje  you  in?  Come, 
show  me,"  said  Philip,  still  speaking 
quietly,  though  all  impatience. 

The  little  girl  led  him  up  stairs  to  the 
nursery,  then  began  to  scream  again  as 
she  said,  "it  is  all  on  fire."  The  floor 
was  strewn  with  toys  and  books,  all  • 
burning  rapidly ;  the  flames  had  reached 
to  one  of  the  windows ;  in  another  mo- 
ment the  whole  room  would  have  been 
ablaze.  Philip  tore  down  the  blazing 
curtains,  and  threw  them  on  the  grate  ; 
then  throwing  a  woolen  table-cover  on 
the  burniyg  toys,  succeeded  in  tramp- 
ling out  the  flames,  just  as  a  half  frantic 
servant  appeared  on  the  scene  of  action, 
wringing  her  hands,  and  vehemently 
protesting  that  "  it  wasn't  her  fault,  she 
hadn't  left  the  children  but  just  a  minute." 

"  Stop  your  screaming,"  said  Philip,  in 
a  tone  of  authority ;  "  bxing  a  bucket  of 
water  here,  quick !" 

She  darted  off',  and  returned  in  a  mo- 
ment with  the  water.  Philip  dashed  it 
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on  the  embers,  and  thus  extinguished 
the  last  remains  of  what  had  like  to  have 
been  a  terrible  conflagration.  Then  he 
hastened  down  to  the  parlor,  bidding 
the  girl  follow  him,  and  see  to  the  child- 
ren. It  was  wonderful  how  his  calmness 
and  self-possession  impressed  the  little 
creatures.  Silent,  though  still  trem- 
bling, they  clustered  around  him,  look- 
ing up  at  him  anxiously,  as  if  afraid  of 
further  peril,  but  trusting  to  him  to  save 
them. 

"All  right,  now,  children,"  he  said, 
cheerfully.  "You  are  all  safe.  Let's 
see  how  sissie  comes  on." 

"Sissie"  was  already  in  the  servant's 
arms,  still  moaning  and  sobbing,  and 
seeming,  either  from  pain  ©r  terror, 
unable  to  speak.  Philip,  while  putting 
on  his  overcoat,  ascertained  where  the 
family  physician  lived,  and  went  for  him 
immediately.  The  doctor  lived  on  the 
next  square.  Fortunately  he  had  just 
returned  home,  and,  on  learning  what 
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had  happened,  drove  to  the  Colonel's 
without  delay;  while  Philip,  deeming 
his  services  no  longer  requisite,  hastened 
home. 

He  was  very  tired  after  all  the  excite- 
ment of  the  afternoon,  and  one  of  hia 
hands  was  scorched  a  good  deal,  but  he 
wrapped  his  handkerchief  around  it, 
and  went  cheerily  on,  feeling  very  thank- 
ful that  he  had  been  the  means  of  saving 
the  child's  life,  and  also  the  colonel's 
beautiful  mansion.  Mrs.  Hartley  was 
watching  anxiously  for  his  return.  She 
had  a  fond  caress  for  her  dear  boy,  a 
fonder  and  prouder  one  when  she  learned 
the  cause  of  his  detention.  She  soon 
applied  a  soothing  salve  to  the  burns, 
which,  by  this  time,  had  become  very 
painful.  Philip  gave  them  little  heed. 
He  had  seldom  felt  so  light-hearted. 
The  pleasurable  emotions  arising  from 
the  consciousness  of  having  performed 
a  good  deed,  were  added  to  the  tranquil- 
ity  of  mind  he  had  regained  through 
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prayer.  His  eyes  sparkled,  and  his 
cheek  flushed  with  pleasure  as  he  saw 
his  mother's  approving  glance  so  often 
turned  upon  her  brave  boy.  He  had  put 
resolutely  from  him  all  thought  of  Mr. 
"Wilson  and  his  dreaded  claim :  no  longer 
should  it  tempt  him  to  anger  or  gloom. 
They  were  still  talking  about  the  fire, 
after  the  tea  things  had  been  put  away. 
Little  Bessie  would  never  weary  of  hear- 
ing how  the  "  dear  little  girl"  had  been 
saved  by  "brother  Philip;"  and  Mrs. 
Hartley  had  wondered,  again  and  again, 
who  the  children  could  be — they  must 
be  visitors  from  the  city,  for  the  colonel's 
children  were  grown  up.  But  then  how 
strange  that  they  had  been  left  alone  in 
the  house.  A  horse  galloped  up  the 
lane,  and  stopped  at  the  gate.  Richard 
hastened  to  open  the  door,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment Colonel  Williard  entered.  He 
apologized  courteously  to  Mrs.  Hartley 
for  his  abrupt  visit,  pleading  that  his 
feelings  would  not  allow  him  to  defer  it 
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to  £i  more  seasonable  time ;  and  then 
sitting  down  by  Philip,  threw  his  arm 
around  him,  overwhelming  the  abashed 
youth  with  thanks,  compliments,  and 
praise. 

Little  Bella,  he  told  them,  was  his 
grand-daughter,  the  child  of  a  deceased 
son.  She  had  arrived  with  her  mother 
on  the  previous  day,  and  her  grandmo- 
ther had  invited  some  children  to  come 
and  spend  Christmas  with  her.  That 
afternoon  the  family  had  all  gone  out, 
leaving  the  little  folks  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  servants.  The  cook  had  an  errand 
to  the  village,  and  Susan,  seeing  her  de- 
part, suddenly  recollected  "something 
she  wanted  her  to  see  about,"  and  ran 
out  to  overtake  her,  cautioning  the  child- 
ren as  she  went  not  to  stir  from  the  room 
while  she  was  gone.  It  seemed  that 
Bella  soon  began  throwing  papers  on 
the  grate  to  make  a  pretty  blaze ;  her 
dress  caught  fire,  and,  in  their  terror, 
knowing  that  no  one  was  in  the  house 
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but  themselves,  the  children  rushed  out 
into  the  street  for  help.  It  was  only  by 
Philip's  providential  arrival  at  that  in- 
stant, the  Colonel  went  on  to  say,  that 
his  grand-child  was  saved  from  a  terri- 
ble death,  for  most  of  the  neighboring 
houses  were  unoccupied  during  the  win- 
ter, and  ere  help  could  arrive  it  would 
be  too  late.  The  little  one  had  happily 
escaped  injury,  save  a  few  trifling  burne, 
and  the  fright  from  which  she  had  not 
yet  fully  recovered. 

The  visit  of  the  Colonel  was  fraught 
with  important  consequences.  He  had 
lately  heard  something  of  the  object  for 
which  Philip  was  toiling  so  industriously, 
and  his  admiration  of  the  boy's  energy 
and  filial  piety  was  increased  tenfold, 
when  he  ascertained,  by  a  few  adroit  re- 
marks and  questions,  that  this  object 
was  so  nearly  accomplished. 

"  You  must  let  me  help  you  wit£  this 
matter,  my  boy,"  he  said  in  his  oft-hand 
way,  "  I  will  go  with  you  to  Wilson  day 
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after  to-morrow,  and  see  that  this  busi- 
aess  is  settled  fair  and  square.  You 
will  give  him  the  paltry  balance,  and  get 
the  homestead  safe  out  of  his  clutches. 
Come,  no  objections  now,  no  silly  inde- 
pendence, I  owe  it  to  you  that  my  home 
is  not  now  a' heap  of  ruins — why  should 
[  not  help  to  save  yours  ?" 

Colonel  "Williard  next  introduced  the 
subject  of  education.  He  was  resolute 
that  Philip  should  go  to  school  now,  in- 
stead of  wasting  time,  as  he  considered 
it,  on  cultivating  the  soil.  Time  enough 
for  that,  by-and-by,  he  thought,  but 
youth  was  the  only  season  for  acquiring 
the  knowledge  which  would  be  useful  in 
after  years.  Learning  the  objections 
which  Mrs*.  Hartley  had  to  the  schools 
of  the  village,  he  casually  mentioned 
the  Christian  Brothers'  college  in  the 
vicinity,  and  on  her  acknowledging  that 
that  was  the  place  to  which  Philip's 
father"  had  designed  sending  him,  he  in- 
stantly declared  that  the  lad  must  pre- 
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pare  to  go,  so  as  to  be  there  at  the 
opening  of  the  New  Year's  session.  As 
for  the  farm,  that  could  get  along  with- 
out Philip.  A  man  might  be  hired  to 
work  it,  or  it  could  be  worked  on  shares. 
That  was  no  obstacle  at  all.  So  the 
Colonel  laughingly  overruled  all  remon- 
strances, and  apt  parting  slipped  a  hand- 
some pocket-book  into  the  boy's  pocket, 
"for  his  college  outfit." 

"And  remember,  Philip  Hartley,"  he 
said  with  emotion,  "  remember  you  have 
a  lasting  claim  on  my  gratitude.  You 
have  saved  my  property  from  destruc- 
tion by  your  thoughtful  ness  and  self- 
possession  ;  that  is  a  matter  of  .dollars 
and  cents,  which  it  is  my  dutv  to  repay 
in  kind.  But  my  grandchild's  life — for 
saving  that  I  shall  always  be  your 
debtor." 

What  joyous  hearts  the  Colonel  left 
behind  him  ! 

"  Hurrah !"  shouted  Philip,  waving 
the  pocket-book  aloft,  while  his  brother 
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and  sister  got  up  an  impromtu  dance 
in  their  glee.  The  next  moment  the 
mother  and  son  were  shedding  tears  of 
mingled  feelings,  locked  in  each  other's 
arms.  Their  little  farm  was  their  own, 
"  and  no  thanks  to  anybody,"  said  Philip, 
with  a  merry  laugh. 

"  Only  to  God !"  said  the  mother 
softly,  "His  hand  is  evident  in  this." 

"  Yes,"  said  Philip  thoughtfully,  "just 
when  I  could  see  no  hope,  how  easily 
things  are  brought  around.  But,  I  say 
mother,  I  must  go  down  to  the  village." 

"  To  the  village  ?"  queried  Mrs.  Hart- 
ley. "  What  for,  Philip  ?" 

"Xow,  mother,  you  mustn't  say  no," 
said  the  boy  coaxingly,  (i  I  must  go,  you 
see,  and  get  something  for  Christmas." 

Mrs.  Hartley  smiled,  and  sighed  as 
she  thought  "  how  like  his  father.  We 
must  not  grow  extravagant,"  she  said 
softly. 

"But  mother,  just  this  once.  Think 
how  saving  we've  been,  and  now,  how 
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can  we  have  money  in  our  hands,  and 
let  Christmas  pass  by  without  buying 
anything." 

"  But  this  money  is  for  your  college 
outfit,  dear  child." 

"  0,  never  mind  that,  I  guess  there's 
more  than  I  want.  Why,  yes,  here's 
lots  of  bank-notes.  Now,  mother,  I 
must  have  just  this  one."  And  Philip 
snatched  it  away  with  playful  willful- 
ness. 

"  Foolish  child !  But  let  me  wrap  your 
hand  up  better  before  you  go  out  in  the 
cold.  And,  Philip,  as  you  will  go,  I 
wish  you  would  just  call  at  the  washer- 
woman's; she  lives  right  on  the  road, 
you  know.  Poor  creature,  she  came  in 
great  distress  this  afternoon  to  ask  if  I 
could  spare  her  a  dollar — even  half  a 
dollar,  I  felt  so  sorry  to  have  to  deny 
her.  Now  you  can  give  it  to  her." 

Philip's  brow  had  clouded  while  his 
mother  was  speaking. 

As  he  did  not  answer  his   mother 
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looked  at  him  with  surprise.  If  I  did 
not  know  to  the  contrary,  my  son,  ] 
would  judge  you  to  be  hard-hearted  01 
avaricious.  But  I  know  that  you  do  not 
require  to  he  admonished  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  give  help  to  those  more  in  need 
than  we  " 

"  I  wish  it  was  somebody  else  than 
that  mischievous  blab !"  And  Philip 
hereupon  related  what  Mr.  Wilson  had 
told  him. 

"Well,  th'at  surely  does  not  matter," 
was  his  mother's  reply,  "you  would  not 
punish  the  woman  for  her  thoughtless 
talk,  I  hope: you  may  recollect  that  she 
was  delighted  at  the  sight  of  the  supper 
table,  and  being  full  of  the  subject  it  was 
natural  for  her  to  speak  of  it.  She  may 
not  have  dreamed  of  doing  us  an  injury 
by  her  thoughtless  gossip." 

"Just  like  you,  mother,  always  think- 
ing the  best  of  every  one.  But  is  it  not 
true  that  she  is  a  great  hand  at  gossip- 
ing, and  seems  to  care  nothing  whether 
she  makes  mischief  or  not  ?" 
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"Even  if  she  is  so,  Philip,  we  must 
not  let  that  influence  us.  How  culpable 
we  should  be,  while  enjoying  our  unex 
pected  good  fortune,  to  indulge  resent- 
ment to  a  distressed  creature." 

"  Mother,  you  make  me  ashamed  of 
myself,"  said  Philip,  starting  as  at  some 
unpleasant  recollection.  "  I'll  go  to  the 
woman's,  of  course,  but  you  must  let  me 
have  some  more  money." 

"  Can  you  not  spare  some  of  what  you 
have?" 

"Not  much,  and  I'm  not  going  to 
take  a  miserable  half  dollar  to  a  poor 
family  at  Christmas.  Now  I'm  off." 

"Let  me  go  with  you,"  cried Kichard. 

"  Then  who  would  take  care  of 
mother  and  Bessie  ? — Well,  sissie,  what 
is  it?"  and  he  looks  down  at  Bessie, 
who  is  gently  pulling  at  his  coat  to  at- 
tract his  attention. 

•"Don't  you  think  Kriss-Kringle  will 
come  to-night?"  she  asks  with  all  earn- 
estness. 
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"  Of  course,  lie  will.  Did  you  think 
ho  wouldn't,  bright  eyes  ?" 

"  Mamma  said  maybe  we'd  best  not 
hang  up  our  stockings  to-night,  for  he 
might  forget  to  fill  them  this  time."  Lit- 
tle Bessie  was  almost  crying  as  she  re- 
peated this  melancholy  supposition. 

"0,  she  was  only  joking — weren't  you 
mother?"  cried  Philip,  with  an  arch 
glance  at  "mother."  -"Just  hang  up 
your  stockings,  you  and  Dick,  and  see 
if  Kriss-Kringle  doesn't  come  and  fill 
them  " 

"  Will  you  tell  him  if  you  meet  him  ?" 
pleaded  Bessie,  her  eyes  brightening. 

"To  be  sure.  But  I  guess  he'll  not 
need  to  be  reminded.  Kriss-Kringle  for- 
get my  little  Bessie  indeed  !  I'd  like  to 
catch  him  at  such  a  thing." 

And  the  laughing  boy  ran  off,  and 
they  could  hear  him  whistling  merrily 
as  he  turned  down  the  high  road.  Ho\v 
quickly  the  village  was  reached.  Along 
the  main  street  he  sped  cheerily.  He 
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had  no  need  to  delay  in  fixing  on  what 
he  wanted.  He  knew  just  where  to  go 
for  things  he  had  been  coveting  this 
week  past. 

But  the  church  is  only  a  little  out  oi 
his  way.  He  must  go  in  just  for  one 
minute.  He  remembers  with  swelling 
heart,  how  he  had  first  resisted  the  im- 
pulse .to  enter  it  this  afternoon.  And 
yet  it  was  that  visit  which  had  procured 
him  all  his  happiness  and  good-fortune, 
which  had  gained  him  the  grace  of  re- 
pentance, and  caused  him  to  arrive  at 
Colonel  "Williard's  mansion  at  a  critical 
moment.  Yes,  he  must  offer  one  sweet 
prayer,  glowing  with  the  love  and  grati- 
tude that  fill  his  breast,  to  the  Father 
who  .has  so  bountifully  provided  for  him, 
and  more  than  fulfilled  his  long  cher- 
ished dreams.  He  must  thank  Mother 
Mary  and  his  dear  angel  and  patron 
saints,  and  ask  them  to  love  his  Infant 
Saviour  for  him,  arid  teach  him  how  to 
love  and  serve  him  now  and  alwavs. 
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Then  on  to  make  his  purchases,  but 
we  have  not  time  to  accompany  him, 
nor  to  go  with  him  on  his  errand  of 
charity.  We  only  know  that  that  was  a 
happy  Christmas  Eve  to  the  poor  wash- 
erwoman :  and,  what  was  very  extraor- 
dinary, that  night,  her  little  children, 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  received 
a  visit  from  Kriss-Kringle. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
At  College. 


fHILIP  found  his  life  at 
,  college  very  pleasant.  It 
Jwas  the  fullfilment  of  a 
j  dream  long  cherished  in 
secret,  though  with  scarcely 
a  hope  that  circumstances 
would  ever  allow  it  to  be 
realized.  He  therefore  set  himself  to 
work  to  make  the  most  of  his  advantage, 
with  the  same  unflinching  resolution 
and  persevering  industry  that  had  char- 
acterized hig  farming  operations.  His 
correct  deportment  and  studious  habits 
soon  won  for  him  the  favorable  regard 
of  his  instructors.  His  companions  found 
him  spirited,  active  and  ingenious,  and 
these  being  qualities  which  few  boys  fail 
(84) 
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to  appreciate,  he  speedily  took  a  high 
place  in  their  opinion.  So  in  a  very  few 
weeks  Philip  felt  himself  quite  at  home, 
and  but  for  two  things  would  have  been 
perfectly  happy. 

One  was  the  being  enrolled  in  a  junior 
class,  in  which  most  of  the  boys  were 
either  younger  than  himself  or  "  dull 
scholars."  This  was  unavoidable,  as, 
owing  to  his  long  absence  from  school, 
and  the  active  pursuits  to  which  his  time 
had  latterly  been  wholly  devoted,  he  was 
deficient  in  the  knowledge  requisite  to 
enter  one  of  the  higher  classes.  It  was 
a  bitter  mortification  to  Philip,  but  his 
kind  teachers  encouraged  him  to  make 
up  for  his  present  deficiency  by  close 
application  to  his  studies ;  and  the  en- 
ergy and  quickness  of  comprehension 
he  had  gained  under  different  circum- 
stances soon  enabled  him  to  make  good 
their  encouraging  predictions,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  ridicule  and  bantering  to 
which  "large  boys  in  a  low  class"  are 
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sure  to  be  subjected  from  their  more 
fortunate  companions. 

Philip's  other  trouble  was  of  a  more 
annoying  nature  than  this,  for  it  arose 
from  having  as  a  classmate  the  person 
of  all  others  most  obnoxious  to  him — 
the  son  of  his  old  enemy,  Wilson,  the 
mortgager.  Luke  Wilson  was  older  than 
Philip,  though  the  latter  was  "  more  than 
a  match  for  him,"  as  their  comrades 
used  to  say  exultingly,  in  physical, 
strength  as  well  as  mental  development. 
Idle  and  inattentive  in  class,  he  tfcxed 
the  patience  of  each  "  Brother"  who  en- 
deavored to  make  something  of  him. 
Keward  and  punishment,  praise  and  re- 
proof, were  all  one  to  master  Luke. 
Nor  was  he  more  popular  with  his  com- 
rades ;  with  some  one  or  more  of  them 
he  was  always  at  variance,  and  he  was 
cunning  and  vindictive,  and  versed  in 
all  the  petty  ways  by  which  ill-natured 
boys  are  apt  to  show  their  spite  against 
whoever  displeases  them.  This  propen- 
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sity,  as  Philip  was  told,  had  brought  him 
into  several  serious  "  scrapes,"  and  on 
the  last  occasion  had  very  nearly  caused 
his  expulsion. 

"And  he  ought  to  be  expelled,"  ad- 
ded Philip's  informer,  "I  don't  know 
what  good  it  is  for  him  to  be  here — such 
an  ignoramus !  He's  a  disgrace  to  the 
college." 

"  How  long  has  he  been  here  ?"  asked 
Philip. 

"  More  than  a  year,  and  he  is  just  as 
wise  now  as  when  he  came.  "When  he 
came  back  in  September — after  the  sum- 
mer vacation,  you  know,  he  told  us  his 
father  was  awful  mad,  because  he  hadn't 
got  into  a  higher  class,  and  stormed 
about  throwing  away  so  much  money  on 
a  blockhead." 

"Why  does  he  do  it  then  ?  great  use 
for  such  a  lazy  fellow  to  be  here." 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  his  father  wants  to 
make  a  gentleman  of  him." 

Philip's  lip  curled  scornfully  at  the 
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idea.  Nothing  could  be  more  provoking 
to  him  than  the  presence  of  this  *boy,  as 
reminding  him  of  his  several  interviews 
with  Mr.  Wilson;  interviews  which  had 
been  to  him  inexpressibly  painful  and 
humiliating,  and  of  which  he  would  fain 
banish  the  remembrance.  -  The  contempt 
which  he  had  always  felt  for  the  father 
now  extended  to  the  son,  with  whom  he 
would  hold  no  intercourse  beyond  what 
was  absolutely  necessary  between  class- 
mates. Luke  was  not  long  in  divining 
Philip's  feelings,  and  he  had  his  re- 
venge. For,  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion he  had  frequently  seen  Philip  "doing 
jobs"  about  the  village,  and  he  now  took 
every  opportunity  of  making  allusions 
to  that  time,  which  galled  the  subject  of 
them  almost  beyond  endurance.  Strict 
as  were  the  college  rules,  and  watchful 
the  guardianship  held  over  the  students, 
Luke  contrived  to  aggravate  his  oppo- 
nent so  much  that  they  had  more  than 
one  "passage-at-arms,"  in  which  Philip, 
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though  victorious,  had  yet  the  worst  of 
the  encounter,  since  it  won  for  hhn  the 
name  of  being  quarrelsome  from  those 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  the 
provocation.  This  naturally  increased 
Philip's  vexation.  "With  all  his  good 
resolutions,  he  had  made  slow  progress 
in  acquiring  either  patience  or  humility. 
He  had  flattered  himself  that  he  would  be 
very  gord  at  college,  and  behold  !  here  as 
at  home,  he  found  goodness  was  not  to 
be  acquired  without  a  hard  struggle  with 
self-love. 

As  soon  as  spring  opened  the  boys 
began  to  spend  most  of  their  recreation 
time  in  cultivating  the  portions  of 
ground  allotted  to  them  for  gardens. 
Philip's  happened  to  adjoin  a  large  strip 
of  niarshy  ground  which  he  obtained 
permission  to  enclose  in  his  garden,  and 
soon,  with  the  help  of  some  of  his  com- 
panions who  were  interested  in  the  ex- 
periment, he  had  a  drain  constructed 
and  the  waste  land  prepared  for  roots  • 
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and  seeds.  The  lads  were  delighted 
with  the  results  of  their  labor,  and  had 
a  generous  pride  in  predicting  that  this 
garden  would  be  the  finest  as  well  as  the 
largest  of  all.  Philip,  on  his  side,  was 
always  ready  to  give  his  comrades  the 
benefit  of  his  superior  knowledge  and 
experience  in  cultivating  the  soil,  and 
most  of  them  were  eager  to  avail  them- 
selves of  his  kindness.  It  was  pleasant 
to  the  good  Christian  Brothers  to  see 
their  pupils  so  busily  at  work  in  a  spirit 
of  kindness  and  brotherhood. 

But  Luke  Wilson  kept  aloof  from  the 
busy  co-workers.  His  garden  was  apart 
from  the  rest,  and  he  worked  it  unaided, 
and  with  an  air  of  great  mystery.  A 
farmer,  who  came  often  to  the  college, 
promised  to  bring  him  some  remarkable 
plants,  of  which  he  must  take  the  great- 
est care.  He  brought  them  accordingly. 

Some  of  the  smaller  boys  crowded 
round  to  see  the  rare  plants,  but  Luke 
ran  off  with  his  prize.  Next  morning 
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the  centre  of  Luke's  "  patch"  was  com- 
pletely screened  from  curious  eyes  by 
an  awning.  Such  shouts  as  rose  from 
the  boys  at  this  manaeuvre. 

"  That's  where  he's  put  his  rare  plants, 
I  bet."  "Does  that  great  goose  think 
they'll  grow  in  that  way  ?"  "  How  is  he 
going  to  give  them  light  and  air,  I  won- 
der ?"  Pooh — he'll  never  think  of  that ! 
Won't  they  grow  fast  though !"  And 
many  a  hearty  laugh  was  indulged  at 
the  amateur  gardener's  expense. 

Luke,  however,  was  more  cute  than 
they  imagined.  As  he  was  always  the 
last  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  bell,  he 
mostly  managed  to  remain  after  the 
others  in  the  play  ground,  and  open  the 
top  of  his  awning,  which  he  was  sure  to 
fasten  again  before  his  secret  could  be 
discovered.  Little  would  his  precautions 
avail  had  his  class-mates'  cared  to  make 
the  discovery,  but  most  of  them  dis- 
dained to  let  him  see  that  they  cared, 
and  others  were  really  as  indifferent  as 
they  seemed. 
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"  I  don't  believe  it  is  anything  more 
than  a  weed,"  said  Philip,  "for  the 
farmer  looked  as  if  he  was  hoaxing  him." 

"But  he  told  Luke  they  were  rare 
plants — that  not  one  of  the  boys  would 
have  anything  at  all  resembling  them." 

"  That  makes  it  the  more  likely  they 
are  weeds.  And  he  boasts  that  they  are 
growing  faster  than  our  flowers,  which 
would  not  be  true  if  they  were  fine 
plants." 

"  Sure  enough,  and  Luke  don't  know 
a  weed  from  a  flower.  Last  summer  he 
made  a  brag  about  all  his  patch  being  so 
well  covered,  and  when  Brother  Francis 
told  him  the  weeds  were  choking  up  the 
seedlings  and  that  he  must  root  them 
out,  what  does  he  do  but  pick  out  all  the 
seedlings  and  leave  the  weeds,  because 
they  were  the  biggest?  So  he  had  a 
beautiful  garden  you  may  be  sure." 

"  He'll  have  just'  as  fine  a  one  this 
year;  wait  and  you'll  see." 

So  for  some  time  the  churlish  fellow's 
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garden  was  left  alone  in  its  glory.  But 
one  day,  after  they  bad  been  comparing 
the  beauty  of  their  respective  gardens, 
finding  themselves  near  Luke's  and  he 
nowhere  in  sight,  some  of  the  boys  had 
a  sudden  fit  of  curiosity  to  see  what  was 
hid,  and  one  mischievous  chap  began  to 
unfasten  a  corner  ot  the  awning. 

"  O  come  away,  Frank,  I  wouldn't 
look  at  them,"  cried  Philip. 

But  Frank  had  gained  one  peep  and 
his  boisterous  laughter  and  comical  ges- 
tures were  to  much  for  the  philosophy 
of  the  rest.  There  was  a  rush  forward — 
a  look — and  then  all  clapped  their  hands 
yelling  and  screaming  with  laughter, — 
the  rare  plants  were  nothing  but  nettles. 

"Was  ever  such  a  booby?"  cried 
Frank,  at  last,  checking  his  laughter, 
and  wiping  away  the  tears  that  streamed 
down  his  cheeks.  "  Won't  we  run  him 
though  ?" 

"  Won't  we?"  cried  half  a  dozen  in 
glee.  "He'll  never  hear  the  last  of 
nettles." 
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The  boys  were  as  good  as  their  word. 

For  some  days  Luke  was  quite  mys- 
tified by  frequent  allusions  to  rare  plants, 
new  species  of  the  nettle,  which  required 
to  be  cultivated  with  great  care,  &c.; 
these  remarks  being  always  accom- 
panied by  side  glances  at  him,  but  when 
he  asked  an  explanation,  nobody  meant 
anything.  At  last  he  had  a  glimmer- 
ing suspicion  of  the  truth,  and  on  asking 
the  opinion  of  the  brother  who  was  gar- 
dener, found  that  he  Was  right.  Luke 
tore  up  his  nettles  in  a  rage,  and  was 
even  more  than  usually  ill-natured  in 
class,  but  he  avoided  any  reference  to 
the  subject,  and  took  no  notice  of  the 
tantalizing  questions  as  to  the  fate  of 
his  plants,  and  entreaties  for  some  seed 
or  cuttings  that  were  frequently  made. 
But  a  month  afterwards  when  the  net- 
tles had  ceased  to  be  spoken  of,  Philip 
found  his  beautiful  garden  all  broken 
up  and  destroyed.  His  exclamation  of 
dismay  quickly  collected  a  crowd  of 
wondering  and  sympathizing  spectators. 
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Cries  of  "shame!"  "too  bad!"  "who 
did  it?"  resounded  on  all  sides. 

"  WTio  did  it  ?"  repeated  Philip,  al- 
most beside  himself  with  anger.  "  It  is 
easily  known — there  is  but  one  in  the 
college  base  enough  to  do  such  a  mean 
cowardly  thing ;"  and  he  fixed  his  flash-  > 
ing  eyes  on  Luke  Wilson,  who  stood  on. 
the  outside  of  the  throng. 

"Yes,"  cried  a  score  of  indignant 
voices,  "Luke  "Wilson  did  it — no  one 
else.  Ha,  mister  !  you've  got  yourself 
in  a  hobble  now !  Don't  you  remember 
what  the  President  told  you  the  last 
time — 

"  Hush !  here  comes  Brother  Francis." 

Brother  Francis,  a  gentle,  saintly- 
looking  young  man,  who  was  a  universal 
favorite  with  the  scholars,  looked  with 
astonishment  from  one  to  another  of  the 
excited  group.  Every  face  was  flushed 
with  indignation;  every  eye  sparkled 
with  rage.  In  the  momentary  hush 
that  followed  his  appearance,  Luke  was 
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sneaking  away,  but  watchful  eyes  were 
upon  him,  and  Frank  Maguire  drew 
him  back  and  kept  guard  over  him  while 
Brother  Francis  was  inquiring  into  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance.  All  Luke's 
attempts  at  equivocation  failed ;  the  keen 
eye  of  the  brother,  usually  so  mild,  de- 
tected his  subterfuges,  and  he  was  forced 
lo  admit  his  guilt,  muttering  in  extenu- 
ation that  Philip  had  put  the  boys  up  to 
making  fun  of  his  garden  and  he  wouldn't 
stand  it. 

"  So  the  act  was  a  deliberate  one,  and 
done  through  a  malicious  motive,"  said 
the  brother,  eyeing  the  culprit  sternly. 
"  Unfortunate  youth !  will  you  never 
learn  to  curb  that  evil  temper  which  is 
continually  leading  you  into  trouble  ?" 

At  this  moment  the  bell  summoned 
the  students  to  the  study  room.  Brother 
Francis  detained  them  a  moment  to  say 
that  he  was  far  from  displeased  to  see 
them  all  so  ready  to  make  their  com- 
rade's cause  their  own,  but  he  bade  them 
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take  care  lest  the  indignation  they  nat- 
urally felt  at  an  unkind  and  unjust 
act,  should  degenerate  into  resentment 
against  the  offender,  thus  causing  them 
to  offend  against  the  holy  virtue  of  char- 
ity. A  kindly  pressure  of  the  hand 
assured  Philip  of  the  sympathy  of  his  be- 
loved teacher,  as  the  throng  separated. 
Luke  did  not  appear  in  class  that  after- 
noon, and  it  was  whispered  among  the 
boys  that  he  would  probably  never  ap- 
pear there  again,  as  it  was  known  that 
the  President  had  warned  him  that  his 
next  act  of  malicious  mischief  would  be 
punished  with  expulsion. 

It  was  the  custom  at  St.  J — 's  for  the 
teachers  and  students  to  form  in  little 
groups  of  three  or  more,  to  recite  the 
Rosary  while  slowly  walking  to  and  fro 
through  the  college  grounds.  And  a 
pretty  sight  it  was  to  see  the  numerous 
little  bands  slowly  promenading  at  the 
radiant  sunset  hour,  engaged  in  the 
sweet  and  simple  devotion  which  is  so 
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dear  to  the  children  of  Mary.  On  this 
afternoon  Brother  Francis  chose  Philip 
and  his  inseperable  chum,  Frank,  for 
companions ;  and  his  voice  always  so 
mild  and  pleasant  was  unusually  persua- 
sive, as  he  said,  "  Let  us  say  our  beads 
to-day,  dear  boys,  in  behalf  of  those 
whom  we  have  ever  injured,  or  who 
have  injured  us,  that  God  may  fill  their 
hearts  and  ours  with  the  holy  spirit  of 
charity." 

A  quick  glance  significant  of  "  caught" 
passed  between  the  two  boys,  but  they 
very  gravely  made  the  responses  as  they 
walked  on  each  side  of  their  kind  in- 
structor. As  they  finished  their  beads, 
tliey  came  in  full  view  of  the  spot  which 
that  morning  had  presented  so  blooming 
an  aspect.  Philip's  anger,  which  had 
been  partly  subdued,  kindled  anew  at 
the  sight.  His  cherished  garden  !  How 
could  he  bear  to  see  the  beds  he  had 
formed  with  so  much  pains  all  trampled 
out  of  shape,  his  swelling  mounds  and 
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neat  borders  leveled  with  the  path,  and 
his  carefully  tended  pets  uprooted  and 
broken?  His  teacher  well  understood 
his  feelings  as  he  gazed  on  the  scene 
of  wanton  destruction.  A  glance  sent 
Frank  away,  and  then  the  good  brother 
exerted  all  the  tact  with  which  he  was 
largely  gifted,  to  turn  the  impetuous 
current  of  Philip's  thoughts  and  feelings 
into  a  new  channel.  Philip  was  not  one 
to  bluster  or  complain  loudly  of  an  injury 
or- insult.  His  feelings  were  deep  and 
strong,  not  apt  to  seek  relief  by  utter- 
ance. Brother  Francis  made  no  attempt 
to  conquor  or  reason  away  his  anger. 
He  rather  sought  to  awaken  a  counter- 
acting sentiment,  by  dwelling  sorrow- 
fully on  the  evil  temper  of  Luke  TVilsonf 
of  which  they  had  now  a  fresh  instance. 
He  spoke  of  previous  acts  of  a  like  na- 
ture, the  shame  and  punishment  thereby 
incurred,  and  lamented  the  perversity 
w^hich  seemed  utterly  regardless  of  all. 
So  feelingly  did  he  expatiate  on  this  that 
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Philip's  resentment  began  to  yield  to  an 
emotion  of  half-contemptuous  pity.  He 
told  Brother  Francis  how  Mr.  "Wilson 
had  acted  towards  him,  and  that  among 
the  villagers  he  was  considered  capable 
of  any  meanness  or  malevolence. 

"And  I  suppose  his  hopeful  son  takes 
after  him,"  concluded  Philip,  carelessly. 
"He  is  very  like  his  father  in  person, 
and  probably  in  disposition ;  and  from 
all  I  have  heard  his  mother  is  not  much 
better." 

"Oh,  oh!"  was  Frank's  exclamation, 
when  afterwards  told  of  the  conversa- 
tion. "I  wonder  Brother  Francis  did 
not  take  you  to  task  for  detraction." 

Brother  Francis  did  not.  He  knew 
detraction  was  not  one  of  Philip's  usual 
failings,  and  would  not  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  it  now ;  but  compassionated  the 
poor  boy,  who  was  certainly  more  to  be 
pitied  than  blamed,  since  his  evil  propen- 
sities seemed  hereditary.  "What  will 
become  of  him  when  he  is  expelled?" 
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he  said  regretfully.  "It  is  very  sad  to 
think  that  his  faults  will  rather  be 
strengthened  than  corrected  at  home." 

Expelled !  The  word  sounded  mourn- 
ful as  Brother  Francis  pronounced  it. 
Philip  .had  rejoiced  that  afternoon  at  the 
prospect  of  getting  rid  of  the  "  trouble- 
some fellow;"  but  now  the  idea  awoke 
something  of  compassion. 

"Is  he  certain  to  be  expelled?"  he 
asked,  slowly. 

"Yes,"  the  teacher  said;  "he  had  in- 
curred that  penalty  some  months  ago; 
but  at  my  earnest .  request  he  was  for- 
given." 

"How  good  you  are  to  him,"  said 
Philip,  impulsively.  "JS"o  one  has  as 
much  patience  and  forbearance  with  him 
as  you  have." 

"I  have  always  had  hopes  of  making 
something  of  him.  Besides,  my  child, 
what  merit  would  there  be  in  forbear- 
ance, or,  indeed,  how  could  it  be  exer- 
cised, if  all  were  well-behaved  and  de- 
serving."? 
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"  I  should  hate  him  to  be  expelled  for 
what  he  has  done  to-day,"  Philip  spoke 
abruptly,  after  a  long  pause.  "I  am 
angry  enough  at  him,  or  I  was  a  while 
ago ;  but — his  being  expelled  wouldn't 
restore  my  poor  garden." 

The  brother  laid  his  hand  approvingly 
on  Philip's  head.  "I  am  glad  to  find 
you  charitable  and  forgiving,"  he  said, 
softly.  "My  feeling  is  the  same  as 
yours — I  would  be  for  granting  him 
another  trial." 

"  Yes,  you  would  never  despair  of  any 
one's  reformation,"  said  Philip,  looking 
up  fondly  to  his  beloved  teacher,  "Per- 
haps Father  G will  give  him  another 

trial." 

Brother  Francis  shook  his  head. 
"There  is  no  hope  of  that,  unless — " 

"Unless — you  were  going  to  say  some- 
thing more,  Brother  Francis,"  Philip 
spoke  with  unconscious  eagerness. 

"  I  was  about  to  say,  unless  the  injured 
party  would  intercede  for  him." 
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Philip  colored  deeply,  and  drew  back. 

"You  think  you  could  not  do  that, 
Philip?  Well,  I  do  not  urge  you.'' 
How  softly  and  persuasively  the  words 
were  spoken  "  It  might  he  the  means 
of  saving  the  miserable  boy — still,  I 
would  not  urge  it — for  such  intercession 
should  be  voluntary  to  be  either  effica- 
cious with  Father  G ,  or  meritorious 

with  our  blessed  Lord." 

In  the  silence  that  ensued  Philip  could 
almost  hear  his  heart  beating.  They 
walked  back  to  the  college.  As  they 
reached  it  he  grasped  his  teacher's  hand, 
and  looking  up  with  glistening  eyes, 
whispered :  "I  will  ask  the  president  to 
forgive  him !" 

He  did  so.  Such  a  request  could  not 
be  denied — Master  Luke  got  "  another 
trial."  "Much  good  it  will  do  him," 
said  the  boys,  who,  while  applauding 
Philip's  magnanimity,  were  disposed  to 
feel  greater  contempt  than  ever  for  the 
offender,  till  a  moving  exhortation  from 
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Brother  Francis  showed  them  their 
error,  and  disposed  them  to  better  feel- 
ings. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  revered  pres- 
ident, the  whole  class  set  to  work  to  re- 
pair, as  far  as  possible,  the  injury  done 
by  one  of  its  members.  To  be  sure, 
Philip's  garden  could  not,  at  this  season, 
be  made  to  look  like  its  former  self; 
but  each  -one  contributed  some  of  his 
finest  plants,  and  all  was  very  prettily 
arranged,  Luke  watched  the  workers 
uneasily.  He  would  have  offered  to 
help,  but,  as  a  punishment,  was  forbade 
doing  so. 

A  cloudy  morning  had  been  chosen 
for  the  transplanting,  which  was  scarcely 
finished  when  behold,  the  unwelcome 
sun  shone  out  from  the  clouds.  "  How 
provoking !"  The  plants,  most  of  them 
in  bloom,  would  droop  under  that  warm 
June  sunshine.  Luke  mentioned  his 
awning. 

"The  very  thing — fetch  it  along  in 
double  quick  time,"  cried  Frank. 
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It  was  something  strange  to  see  Luke 
hurry  himself  to  do  an  obliging  act,  but 
he  really  hurried  now,  and  half  timidly 
offered  the  awning  to  Philip.  A  dozen 
hands  eagerly  essayed  to  put  it  in  place. 

c<  Come,  lend  a  hand,  old  fellow,"  said 
Philip ;  "  you  know  best  how  to  fix  the 
concern." 

Luke's  face  brightened  as  he  set  to 
work.  With  some  hesitation  he  said : 
"It  Won't  be  as  pretty  as  your  other 
garden.  I — I  am  sorry  I  destroyed  it !" 

"  Pshaw !  it  wasn't  worth  all  the  fuss 
about  it,"  replied  Philip.  "Vacation 
will  soon  be  here,  and  then  all  the  gar- 
dens will  go  to  ruin." 

From  that  day  there  was  peace  be- 
tween the  two  boys,  and,  what  was  even 
more  gratifying  to  the  anxious  teachers, 
a  visible  alteration  for  the  better  took 
place  in  Luke.  It  was  a  good  lesson  for 
all  the  students,  and  especially  for  Philip. 
"With  a  firmness  nearly  akin  to  obstinacy, 
and  an  intense  scorn  of  every  thing  like 
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meanness,  he  was  likely  to  grow  up 
haughty,  arrogant,  and  self-conceited. 
Happy  it  was  for  him  that  he  fell  under 
the  guidance  of  the  zealous  Brothers  of 
La  Salle.  With  such  masters  in  learn- 
ing and  piety,  all  the  good  qualities  of 
his  nature  were  carefully  fostered ;  and 
with  them  he  learned  to  blend  the  sweet 
and  sublime  virtues  which  are  the  pecu- 
liar fruit  of  Christianity. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
The  Brothers. 


CHRISTMAS,  merry   Christmas! 

3  What  young  heart  does  not  throb 

4  at  the  mention  of  the  sweet  fes- 
^tival,  so  full  of  joy  and  gladness, 

S3      overflowing  with  earthly  enjoy- 

^l1      ments  and  heavenly  blessings! 

@f      Nowhere  is  the  Christmas  cele- 

bration more  beautiful  than  in  a  Catho- 

lic College  ;  and  St.  J  -  's  College  was 

not  a  whit  behind  older  and  richer  insti- 

tutions in  celebrating  the  hallowed  day 

which  is,  in  a  special  manner,  the  young 

people's  feast.     How  beautiful  looked 

the  neat  little  chapel  which  "the  boys'' 

had  decorated  under  the  supervision  of 

Brother  Francis,  whose   gentle,  poetic 

nature  was  full  of  enthusiastic  love  of 

the  beautiful,  and  who  was  never  haD- 
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pier  than  when  designing  some  adorn- 
ment for  the  sanctuary.  The  walls  were 
scarcely  to  be  seen  through  the  cluster- 
ing garlands  for  which  the  neighboring 
woods  had  been  put  under  contribution. 
High  over  the  altar  so  profusely  adorned 
with  lights  and  flowers,  gleamed  out  in 
golden  letters  the  exulting  song  of  the 
angels :  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo !  Waving 
censers  flung  out  soft,  fragrant  clouds  , 
over  the  bowed  heads  of  the  youthful 
worshippers,  who,  with  hearts  glowing 
with  pure  devotion  that  flushed  every 
cheek  and  brightened  every  eye,  clus- 
tered round  the  altar  in  loving  adora- 
tion at  the  solemn  midnight  Mass. 

Oh,  how  soul-thrilling  was  that  mid- 
night service  !  How  full  of  more  than 
mortal  sweetness  seemed  the  voice  of 
flie  holy  celebrant,  as  he  entoned  the 
majestic  chant  of  the  "Preface,"  inviting 
all  to  join  in  the  praise  of  the  new-born 
Child,  who  came  to  raise  fallen  creatures 
to  the  rank  of  children  of  God,  co-heirs 
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with  Himself  of  an  eternal  kingdom. 
And  did  ever  the  college  choir  send 
forth  such  thrilling  strains,  rich  with 
the  heart's  own  melody,  and  re-echoed 
and  prolonged  by  the  more  jubilant 
tones  of  "the  band."  Ah  !  there  is  no 
music  like  the  music  of  Christmas ! 

"Thine,  wondrous  Babe  of  Galilee! 

Fond  theme  of  David's  harp  and  song! 
Thine  are  the  notes  of  minstrelsy — 

To  Thee  its  ransomed  chords  belong. 
And  hark  I     Again  the  chorus  swells, 

The  song  is  wafted  on  the  breeze ; 
And  to  the  listening  earth  it  tells, 

In  accents  soft  and*  sweet  as  these — : 
Gloria  tibi  Domine !" 

Could  ever  these  young  collegians 
forget  that  midnight  scene  ?  Oh,  no ; 
time  may  grave  deep  furrows  on  those 
smooth  brows,  and  sadder  traces  on  the 
hearts  now  glowing  with  pious  rapture ; 
may,  alas !  see  some  of  those  souls,  now 
so  pure  and  radiant,  sullied  and  disfig- 
ured by  guilt ;  but  never  will  the  mid- 
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night  mass,  the  pure  happiness  of  that 
sweet  and  solemn  time,  be  forgotten. 
In  the  darkest  hours  of  sorrow  the  re- 
collection of  it  will  bring  a  gleam  of 
light  to  the  saddened  heart ;  in  many  a 
moment  of  temptation  it  will  be  a  safe- 
guard ;  to  the  sin-burdened  soul  it  will 
come  like  an  angel-whisper,  sweetly 
urging  it  to  turn  into  the  path  of  peni- 
tence and  peace.  For  marvelous  is  the 
influence  of  a  religious  education ;  pre- 
cious and  enduring  the  memories  with 
which  the  Church  seeks  to  enrich  her 
children,  that,  like  bread  cast  upon  the 
waters,  they  may*  return  after  many 
days. 

There  was  not  much  of  the  fun  that 
usually  marked  a  holiday  among  the 
students,  during  the  swift-passing  hours 
of  the  day  so  devoutly  begun.  Most  of 
it  was  spent  in  the  chapel,  and  the  inter- 
vals (save  those  employed  in  discussing 
the  good  things  of  the  table)  were  de- 
voted to  writing  letters  home,  and  ex- 
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amining  and  displaying  the  various 
Christmas  gifts  which  thoughtful  affec- 
tion had  sent  to  the  young  collegians. 
So  there  was  plenty  of  quiet  enjoyment, 
but  little  inclination  for  wild  sports  or 
merry  frolics.  Time  enough  for  them 
during  the  rest  of  the  week;  and  the 
snow,  without  which  the  fun  would  be 
half-spoiled,  was  now  obliging  enough 
to  come  down  in  great  feathery  flakes 
that  promised  a  deep  fall  against  the 
morrow.  Some  of  the  boys  who  lived 
in  the  neighborhood  were  to  go  home  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Vesper  service,  to 
spend  the  vacation.  *  Among  these  was 
Philip  Hartley.  Their  fellow-students 
crowded  around  to  see  them  off,  some 
envying  their  luck,  others  begging  them 
to  stay. 

"I  would'nt  go  home  if  I  were  you," 
said  Luke  Wilson.  ",  We're  going  to 
have  jolly  times,  you  know ;  nothing  to 
do  for  a  whole  week  but  cut  up.  / 
wouldn't  go  home,  I  know." 
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Philip  only  laughed,  and  gave  a  cheery 
"  Hurrah  for  home  !"  as  he  mounted  the 
stage-coach ;  and  while  the  clumsy  ve- 
hicle rolled  onward,  he  thought  with 
pity  of  the  youth  whose  home  was  so 
unlike  home  that  he  would  content  him- 
self away  from  it  at  Christmas.  For 
himself,  much  as  he  liked  college-life, 
and  pleasurable  as  were  his  anticipations 
of  a  return  thither  at  the  close  of  the 
week,  he  felt  that  the  holidays  would  he 
rohbed  of  half  their  charm  if  they  were 
not  spent  at  home. 

The  old  stage,  "slow"  as  it  was,  at 
last  reached  the  weH-known  lane.  Philip 
sprang  down  with  a  bound  and  a  shout, 
and  met  mother,  and  Richard,  and  Bess, 
all  coming  through  the  snow  to  give 
him  welcome  home.  "What  a  welcome 
that  was — and  then  the  supper !  Some- 
body says,  "  a  welcome  is  nothing  with- 
out a  supper;"  and  .Mrs.  Hartley  must 
have  thought  the  same,  for  the  young 
student  (who,  by  the  way,  declared  him- 
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self  half-famished,  as  he  had  been  saving 
his  appetite  all  day),  protested  she  had 
prepared  dainties  enough  to  feed  the 
whole  college — faculty  and  all.  And 
then  how  husy  the  tongues  were — for 
Philip  had  to  tell  every  thing  about  col- 
lege exploits,  and  had  to  learn  from  his 
mother  all  about  home  affairs,  and  from 
Richard  the  news  of  the  village,  and 
from  Bessie,  what  she  had  found  in  her 
stocking  that  morning — there  would 
have  been  no  end  to  the  talk  only  for 
that  horrid  bed  time  that  would  come,  and 
nobody  wanting  it. 

It  seemed  to  Philip,  however,  that  his 
mother  was  not  looking  as  well  or  as 
cheerful  as  he  Jiad  expected.  She  could 
not  be  troubled  about  the  little  farm,  he 
knew,  for  it  produced  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  household.  Still  some- 
thing was  wrong.  Ere  he  had  been  a 
day  at  home  he  learned  the  cause. 

Richard,  who  was  now  in  his  eleventh 
year,  far  from  being  a  comfort  to  his 
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mother,  as  his  brother  had  ever  been, 
was  a  source  of  constant  anxiety  and 
trouble.  He  had,  as  he  phrased  it,  "  set 
out  for  himself ;"  refused  to  go  to  the  vil- 
lage school,  foi*  the  teacher  "knew 
nothing;"  spent  most  of  his  time  idling 
about  the  village ;  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  going  to  catechism,  and  never  went 
to  church,  except  when  compelled  to 
accompany .  his  mother,  when  he  never 
failed  to  sulk  and  grumble  all  the  way. 
Philip  was  very  thoughtful  for  a  while 
after  he  had  learned  all  this;  he  was 
debating  a  question  with  himself  which 
was  not  easily  to  be  decided.  But  he 
soon  recovered  his  usual  spirits,  and  at 
the  first  opportunity  uufo]ded  his  views 
to  his  mother. 

"  Do  you  think,  mother,  that  Colonel 
Williard  would  object  to  having  Dick 
go  to  college  this  jiext  year  instead  of 
me?" 

Mrs.  Hartley  was  surprised.  "You 
know,  Philip,  that  the  Colonel  expects 
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you  to  remain  at  St.  J 's  until  your 

education  is  completed.  Surely  you 
have  not  got  tired  of  it  already  ?" 

"  Tired  of  it !"  Philip  shook  his  head 
smilingly,  but  only  said:  "It  would  be 
of  great  use.  to  Dick  to  be  removed  from 
the  company  he  has  unluckily  fallen 
in  with.  Besides  he  would  make  his 
first  communion  at  college;  he  could 
scarcely  be  got  to  prepare  for  it  properly 
at  home." 

Mrs.  Hartley  and  Philip  continued  to 
discuss  the  subject  for  some  time.  Both 
agreed  that  such-an  arrangement  would 
be  the  best  that  could  be  made  for  Rich- 
*ard;  but  Colonel  Williard  could  not 
be  consulted,  since  he  was  absent  from 
home;  and  the  mother  was  unwilling 
to  have  Philip's  studies  interrupted,  now 
that  he  was  learning  so  fast. 

"  Oh,  that  does  not  matter,"  replied 
Philip.  "I  can  study  a  good  deal  at 
home ;  and  I  believe  I  should  like  to  try 
farming  another  year.  I  fancy  I  could 
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make  more  of  the  old  place  than  Thomp- 
son does ;  he  has  done  pretty  well, 
though,  but  with  help  he  may  do  better 
still.  I  guess  1  will  go  over  to  the  col- 
lege, and  have  a  talk  with  Father  G 

about  Dick." 

Father  G gave  a  cordial  assent  to 

Philip's  proposition,  deeming  that  Col- 
onel Williard,  so  far  from  objecting  to 
it,  would  be  pleased  with  this  new  evi- 
dence of  his  favorite's  generous  diposi- 
tion.  Richard  accordingly  became  a 

student  at  St.  J 's ;  but  his  brother 

was  not  altogether  deprived  of  its  ad- 
vantages. By  the  desire  of  the  good 
Brothers  he  went  to  them  when  he* 
needed  help  in  prosecuting  his  studies, 
so  that  in  most  branches  he  was  able  to 
keep  up  with  his  class.  And  he  had 
the  gratification  of  finding  that  his 
generous  sacrifice  was  not  in  vain ;  for 
Richard's  improvement  realized  all  his 
hopes  in  this  regard. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
Another  Fourth  of  July. 


E  made  the  acquaintance 
]  of  Philip  Hartley  on  a 
Fourth  of  July  ever  mem- 
\  orable  to  him.  It  tested 
tiie  firmness  of  his  char- 
acter and  the  sincerity  of 
his  filial  affection  by  that 
dread  poorer,  ridicule,  which  too  often 
overthrows  the  best  resolutions,  and  nips 
in  the  bud  virtues  which  bid  fair  to 
blossom  for  time  and  eternity.  Let  us 
take  leave  of  him  on  another  recurrence 
of  that  time-honored  anniversary,  which 
finds  him  in  circumstances  widely  dif- 
ferent. 

Again  merry  crowds  are  thronging  to 
the  shady  grove  :  again  the  banqueting 
(117) 
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table  is  spread  beneath  a  leafy  canopy, 
and  in  pleasant  proximity  stands  the 
platform,  which  promises  another  sort 
of  feast.  Eating  and  speechifying !  "What 
would  "the  glorious  Fourth"  be  to  a 
rural  gathering,  if  either  of  these  acces- 
sories were  wanting  ?  The  attention  of 
the  assemblage  is  about  equally  divided 
between  the  tastefully  ornamented  table, 
whose  numerous  vacant  spaces  gave  sat- 
isfactory intimation  of  the  good  things 
to  come  on  at  the  proper  moment;  and 
the  flag-festooned  platform,  near  which 
the  musicians  are  arranged  in  imposing 
force.  But  all  eyes  are  fixed  in  one 
direction,  when  Colonel  Milliard's  hand- 
some equipage  daslies  up,  and  its  distin- 
guished occupants  are  met  by  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  with  all  proper 
ceremony,  and  conducted  to  their  places 
on  the  platform.  With  the  loud  strains 
of  the  band  mingle  hearty  "hurrahs" 
for  the  Colonel ;  for  the  prator  and  the 
reader,  who  are  presently  to  "hold  the 
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vast  assembly  in  breathless  silence ;" 
and  for  the  editor,  whose  "valuable 
journal"  will  spread  full  accounts  of  the 
celebration  far  and  near,  in  glowing  edi- 
torials, and  perhaps,  "thrilling  poetry." 
The  editor  is,  of  course,  an  important 
personage ;  so  is  Colonel  Williard,  who 
represents  "our  gallant  arrnyf  but 
what  are  they  compared  to  the  chosen 
orator  of  the  day,  who  will  figure  in  the 
aforesaid  journal  as  "our  gifted  and 
popular  fellow-citizen,  Philip  Hartley, 
Esquire?" 

Every  eye  was  on  the  young  orator, 
every  ear  ready  to  give  attentive  heed 
to  "  his  first  effort  on  so  great  an  occa- 
sion;" but  Curiosity  must  wait  until  the 
preliminary  exercises  are  ended.  And 
Philip,  the  observed  of  all  observers ! 
how  little  that  assemblage  could  guess 
the  tenor  of  his  thoughts,  as  he  leans 
back  in  his  chair  apparently  listening 
to  the  reading  of  the  "Declaration." 
Glancing  down  the  high  road  he  can  see 
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the  very  corn-field  where,  on  this  day 
eight  years  ag6,  he  plied  the  hoe  within 
hearing  of  the  festive  sounds  of  the 
"  celebration."  And  as  his  eyes  wander 
farther  on,  they  rest  upon  the  old  home- 
stead, no  longer  "the  tumbling  down 
concern"  it  was  once  pronounced:  re- 
pairs and  improvements  have  trans- 
formed it  into  a  really  handsome  dwell- 
ing. For  ample  has  been  the  reward  of 
the  boy-farmer's  intelligent  industry. 
The  orchard,  too,  has  fully  realized  all 
the  hopes  and  expectations  to  which  it 
gave  rise.  It  has  helped  to  buy  a  few 
additional  acres  for  the  little  farm;  it 
has  enabled  Philip  to  spend  another 
year  at  college,  and  to  secure  for  his 
brother,  without  the  aid  which  Colonel 
Williard  would  willingly  have  given,  a 
tnorough  education  at  St.  J 's.  Phil- 
ip's eyes  grow  brighter  and  brighter  as 
he  thinks  of  that  dear  brother,  saved 
from  the  temptations  that  would  have 
beset  a  boyhood  spent  in  idleness  and 
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folly,  and  now  training  for  a  life  of  use- 
fulness and  honor.  Yes;  for  this,  most] 
of  all,  does  he  thank  the  bountiful  giver 
of  the  good  fortune  that  has  attended 
him.  Richard,  his  teachers  predict,  will 
be  a  brilliant  scholar,  evincing  the  pos- 
session of  talents  and  powers  of  no  com- 
mon stamp;  better  still,  he  will  be  a 
fervent  "child  of  the  Church,"  zealous 
for  her  interests,  enthusiastic  in  her 
cause.  Philip,  satisfied  to  live* the  unam- 
bitious, happy  life  of  a  farmer,  has  glow- 
ing anticipations  of  what  his  brother 
will  be.  There  is  the  truest  fraternal 
love  between  the  two ;  and  if  the  elder 
has  a  regret  at  this  hour,  it  is  that 
uDick"  is  not  by  his  side  on  so  grand 
an  occasion. 

But  there  is  one  still  dearer  present 
to  enjoy  his  triumph.  His  mother  is 
among  the  joyous  crowd,  the  fair  Bessje 
beside  her;  both  in  a  glow  of  happy 
yet  trembling  expectation.  What  if 
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Philip's    speech   should  disappoint   all 
these  people  ?  ah,  terrible  "  if ! " 

Philip  does  not  disappoint  them,  how- 
ever. His  address,  though  not  of  the 
" highfalutin'  style"  common  to  the 
day,  is  earnest,  patriotic ;  dwelling  as 
well  on  the  duties,  as  on  the  rights  and 
privileges,  of  "citizens  of  the  great  Re- 
puhlic."  It  gives  general  satisfaction, 
and  the  orator,  by  common  consent,  is 
ranked  among  the  rising  men  of  the 
day! 


